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ENDURING VALUES’ 


By Dr. MALCOLM G. WYER 
LIBRARIAN OF THE DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY; DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Sixty years ago the American Library 
Association held its first and its only other 
conference in New York City. Sixty libra- 
rians were registered, among them Justin 
Winsor, Melvil Dewey, William F. Poole, 
Rt. R. Bowker, Charles A. Cutter, Caroline 
Hewins, William I. Fletcher and others— 
names great and lasting in the library pro- 
The subjects represented on the 
program included state legislation for libra- 
ries, citizen interest, cooperation and high 
qualifications for those entering the pro- 


fession. 


fession. 

To-day the American Library Association 
is again gathered in New York City, with 
more than five thousand librarians regis- 
tered from libraries spread across the conti- 
nent from ocean to ocean, from Canada to 
the Gulf. The subjects represented on our 
program, too, include state legislation for 
libraries, citizen interest and high qualifica- 
tions for those entering the profession. 

I scarcely could do better than to read to 
you this evening that first president’s ad- 
dress by Justin Winsor, as interesting and 
timely now as when delivered, a Gettysburg 
address of American Library Association 
sessions. Briefly, he stressed as objectives, 
raising the standards and training of libra- 
rians, cooperation between libraries and the 
need for interesting business men in library 
work. Were he to return to this meeting, 


1 Address of the president of the American Li- 


brary Association, New York meeting, June 21 to 
26. 


the very size and specialization would reveal 
our success in these objectives. It was a 
business man, with a generous belief and 
faith in the free library for all the commun- 
ity, who furnished the greatest incentive 
throughout the country for its support from 
public funds. The large number of special 
libraries maintained by business and profes- 
sional men for their own needs, represented 
by the Special Libraries Association in over- 
lapping session with us this week, is another 
indication of this. Also he would realize, 
from the variety and multiplicity of groups 
discussing all phases of the work, that we 
have done very much to advance the work 
which they so ably began. 

This rich heritage from the past, in the 
many excellent processes for the physical 
eare of libraries, has given the present-day 
librarian an unexcelled equipment for his 
work. Indeed, the beginning librarian may 
become so busy and so confused trying to 
find his way through this professional laby- 
rinth of the various catalogues, union lists, 
classification systems, bibliographies, sur- 
veys, printed cards and all the extensive 
literature on library economy as to lose 
sight of their purpose and the purpose of 
library work itself. 

The primary elements of any library and 
of all libraries are just books, the people and 
the librarians to bring them together. The 
purpose of the library is simply the book 
and the reader. 

Our profession dates back to the begin- 
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ning of recorded thought, and in that long 
period the concept and position of the li- 
brary have changed from a collection for 
the few elect to the great free educational 
institution of to-day. The tools also have 
changed from the ancient clay tablets and 
papyrus rolls to the modern printed book 
and the latest films from microphotography. 
But the spirit and purpose have never 
changed. These have always been an ear- 
nest desire to preserve the records of human 
thought and vision and to make them useful 
to others. 

In every library, whatever its kind or its 
scope, getting a book is always an individual 
process in which the librarian is the neces- 
sary element. It is this personal side of 
library work that I wish to emphasize, for 
in the complicated organization of to-day, 
whatever part the librarian may play, it is 
an important one in bringing the books and 
the people together. In his own relation- 
ship with books, an intimate and close asso- 
ciation with them, the librarian enters a 
world not bound by time or place. 


MASTERY OF Books ESSENTIAL 


‘‘Speak to me, Muse, of the adventurous 
man who wandered long after he sacked the 
saered citadels of Troy.’’ 

The songs of his adventures delighted the 
simple peoples living around the Aegean in 
the misty Gawn of history. Equally they 
delighted thé Alexandrian and European 
scholars in the halls of learning and inspired 
Keats to his own immortal sonnet on first 
reading Homer: 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


This collection of ancient songs was the 
first book called for in‘a large camp library 
and only two months ago a practical busi- 
ness man said to me, ‘‘I @m having a thrill; 
I am reading Homer for the first time.’’ 

This ability of books to give a thrill, not 
only to their first readers but long after the 
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author and times have passed away; the 
enduring values within them which make 
them the best sellers of the decades and 
centuries, are the very inspiration and foun- 
dation of our work. The freshness and 
vitality of great books, which give them an 
ever-recurring timeliness, have made it pos- 
sible to speak across the ages and from race 
to race. For a great man of the past may 
speak more clearly and be more easily 
understood than a mediocre mind of the 
present. And so our fathers found the 
understanding of Plato, Aristotle and other 
Greeks a practical aid in building a new 
state in which the individual was to play the 
leading part. These books pondered over 
to-day will still be read long after you and 
I are gone. 

But what about the books of to-day? 
Certainly no library has ever been able to 
function without the literature of the day, 
even though Brander Matthews tells us the 
trouble with contemporary literature is that 
four fifths of it is temporary. This com- 
ment, however, is from the eritie of litera- 
ture, suggestive but not the final guide for 
the librarian. 


More Copies OF QUALITY FICTION 

The importance of recreational literature 
is fully recognized and the need for it has 
been amply demonstrated and discussed. 
In the field of fiction, however, my own ob- 
servation and experience lead me to favor 
limiting the titles of new fiction of mediocre 
value, adding more copies of the better 
novels. 

This current literature deals with the 
present, with the life and changes passing 
around us, with our friends, our problems, 
and indicates new trends as clearly as a 
mirror. It, too, has an enduring value 
which lies in this very portrayal of scenes 
which pass away. Future readers then can 
turn back the pages of history like leaves of 
an album by reading the contemporary 
records of each age. The modern school of 
biography—which seeks to represent the 
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times as well as the man—historical novels 
and even histories depend upon it for their 
material. 

Our coneern then is not so much with its 
temporary nature as with its sincerity of 
purpose, truthfulness of portrayal and its 
real significance, but with these we are 
vitally concerned. Has the author hastily 
struck up a speaking acquaintance with his 
subject or is it of long enough standing to 
be intimate and close? Has he ingeniously 
sorted over our characteristics and ideas or 
those of the communities, selected those we 
struggle with and sensitively try to sup- 
press, and then blazoned them forth as the 
whole of us, saying this is the true picture 
because I, so cleverly, have said it is? 

Or, on the other hand, does he have or 
seek that rare gift, the impersonal touch, 
which selects the relative characteristics to 
make a picture of the whole, one whose bal- 
ance gives beauty of form, whose thought 
gives beauty of expression alike to the 
simple tale or to the profound work of art? 

These rules, simple but flexible, are yet 
comprehensive enough to be a guide through 
the mass of words pouring out from the 
printing presses to-day. 

In the field of books, then, an understand- 
ing of the place of the enduring and the 
place of the temporary is necessary for the 
librarian and comes only with a personal 
association and a mastery of the books them- 


selves. 
RECKONING WITH OuR READERS 


If we had only to know books and fill our 
sheives with them, our work would be easy. 
But on the other side of the desk are not the 
public, but people, the most intesting thing 
in this world of ours; people, with all their 
hopes, their complexities, their diversities, 
all ages, many races, crowding all parts of 
our libraries, but each person having the 
thought, the powers and the dignity given 
him by the Creator. 

Our first thought in beginning a library 
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may be to assemble the books and the organ- 
ization, but experience has shown the actual 
beginning is in the enduring quality within 
the readers which brings them to our 
shelves. It has been defined as intellectual 
curiosity by Matthew Arnold, but its evi- 
dences are so varied that for our work I 
have called it simply the inquiring mind, a 
seeking for a wider, better outlook. How- 
ever, I realize this definition is not complete. 
This intellectual activity has led the prog- 
ress of the world. All our own work grows 
out of it. Without it, all our excellent tech- 
nique and all our organization would be 
useless, for there would be no readers. May 
it not be well then that we remember this 
inquiring mind and occasionally examine 
it to see how well we really are acquainted 
with it? 

Again, this part of our work would be 
easy if the inquiring mind were to be found 
in the scholar and the research expert alone. 
But it is found as well in the filling station 
operator in a remote Wyoming town who 
holds us up a half hour to talk books; in the 
artist who sees the spirit of beauty in the 
Kansas prairies and captures it for us 
within the covers of a book; in the plasterer 
with a passion for bibliography ; in the cor- 
poration lawyer immersing himself in Keats 
and Shelley ; and in the little clerk eagerly 
saying, ‘‘I’ve made the biggest discovery! 
I’ve found a downtown public library.’’ 

Like our gold, this ceaseless quest for a 
wider outlook is where you find it, but 
wherever it may be found it is vitally im- 
portant that we recognize it and work with 
it, for it spreads in ever-widening circles. 
The majority of our readers in college and 
publie libraries are average readers with 
inquiring minds, and they practically all 
want the stimulation which comes from 
books, new ideas and a wider outlook from 
daily tasks and associations. They would 
not be in the libraries otherwise. It is the 
appreciation of the average man also for 
the thought and vision of those who paved 
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the way which has kept alive and handed 
down to us their accomplishments. The 
scholars are too few and the critics often too 
dull to do it alone. As I pass the library 
shelves and examine the books of vision and 
wisdom, with pages well worn and covers 
rebound from constant use, I think of the 
wealth of satisfaction passed on to the 
readers. 


INQUIRING Minp Has BroapEer BASE 


Not only may the inquiring mind be found 
any place, but to-day it is more active and 
has broadened its base, to use the words of 
our tax friends. Some years ago a group 
of faculty members was discussing the bene- 
fits of higher education. I said then that 
we in the public library were perhaps better 
able to appraise their work, since they were 
sending such large numbers of graduates 
who were not laying away their education 
in the drawer with their sheepskin. In- 
stead they are using it in their daily life, 
and the new interests gained in college send 
them to our shelves. 

Business and industry, the many study 
clubs, automobile travel, the good things in 
radio and the moving pictures are sending 
us people efficiently trained or with broad- 
ened interests, and the timely services of 
the libraries themselves have built up 
through the years a wide reading public. 
All these reveal our knowledge of the in- 
quiring mind. Perhaps it was because of 
the demands created by this shift from 
leisure-time reading to educational reading 
that we were surprised by the wide re- 
sponse to the Emergency Educational Pro- 
gram which has disclosed greater opportuni- 
ties for the library. 

The public library is fast becoming to the 
adult what the university is to youth. In- 
deed, one of the most scholarly of university 
presidents said to me recently, ‘‘ Whenever 
I think of adult education, I think of the 
publie library.’’ 
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LIBRARIAN Is CONNECTING LINK 


The personal relationship of the librarian, 
which I am emphasizing to-night, rests not 
only in his own appreciation of books and 
in an understanding of the inquiring mind 
of the readers but also in actively uniting 
these. This whole adult education move- 
ment, not new to the library except in scope 
and extent, is opening a new emphasis and 
a new objective for the library, new because 
something different is required. I wish it 
were a science and capable of a formula or 
a system to fit all libraries and all communi- 
ties, like cataloguing or classification, for 
then it would answer many of the problems 
that puzzle us. But intrinsic values of 
books and the personal contact with the 
people are always intangibles, and these are 
its bases. 

This something new required of us is not 
more knowledge about books or organiza- 
tion. Our patrons know from long experi- 
ence that generally we are able to supply 
the best book for the purpose. But they 
are asking us definitely and increasingly 
for help in a further use of the book. What 
they want may be illustrated by the remark 
of a college professor in outlining to me 
his course of study. ‘‘I don’t know what 
my students will learn about literature from 
it, but when they are through they certainly 
will know literature.’’ It is not surprising 
that his influence was far reaching and last- 
ing. In other words, our readers want from 
the library instructional help and coopera- 
tion in the contents of books. 


May Brcome ‘‘PrRoressors of Books’’ 


So then, this something different, which 
is not more knowledge but an understanding 
of knowledge itself, is a main objective for 
the future. Since the library must not lag 
but must be a leader in the intellectual life, 
and this objective is for the future, I can 
only give my impressions of how to meet it. 
It calls first for an appreciation and under- 
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standing of the values in books on which I 
have dwelt, but to a greater and wider ex- 
tent than most of us possess. It may be that 
we should become professors of books, as it 
were, not only for those who are beginners 
in the love of reading, but for those whose 
study of a subject is intensified by practical 
experience with it. 

It will mean a greatly expanded reader’s 
advisory service, with librarians developing 
special fields of study, and something akin 
to seminar rooms for group subjects, as has 
already been well started by some libraries. 
The attention to mediocre books has been 
crowing somewhat top-heavy, both in time 
and in expense, and it may be we should 
let some of this physical care of such books 
go, to add to the staff a William Lyon 
Phelps, a Walter Damrosch and in other 
fields specialists with a love of learning and 
the zeal for sharing it with others. 

It may mean a changed policy for the 
book collection—to add many more dupli- 
cate copies for study clubs and reading 
groups; to begin our book selection with a 
knowledge of the readers and their inter- 
ests. What professor of literature or his- 
tory could meet successfully a large class 
with very few class books? Yet this is the 
basis with which the library is meeting much 
larger and more varied classes. 


SMALL Lisrary Has Its Part 
But as the inquiring mind is not limited 
to place or condition there is opportunity, 
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and an enormously interesting one, for small 
libraries and larger ones, college and public, 
to make a real contribution to develop the 
objectives. Imagination, initiative, origi- 
nality, are found in the small library as well 
as in the large and will keep our services 
informal and flexible. 

Always technique and organization are 
means to an end. We can unthinkingly be 
slaves of them, efficient and approachable 
middlemen, gathering the commodity of 
books on one hand, to dispense them over 
the counter to the public on the other; or, 
keeping the high purpose of our profes- 
sion in view, we can be masters of organi- 
zation and so enter a world whose contri- 
butions and satisfaction seem unending. 

Forming the connecting link between all 
the treasures of recorded thought and vision 
and the interesting people who seek them, 
it is the librarian’s appreciation within him- 
self of his own personal relation to each of 
these which makes a library. The keeper 
of the rolls, often a counsellor of the ruler, 
the monks of the Middle Ages caring for 
the manuscripts, Winsor, Poole and the 
others advancing to new fields of service, 
the modern librarian making the library a 
part of the community, all these have had 
a deep and abiding belief in values which 
endure, and could we look down the coming 
years we would see librarians meeting new 
conditions with the same enthusiasm, the 
same spirit and the same belief. 


THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT LOOKS AT THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARIAN" 


By Dr. GUY E. SNAVELY 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Tus college president looks upon a col- 
lege librarian as a teaching colleague. In 


1 Address before a joint meeting of the College 
and Reference Section and the College Library Ad- 
visory Board of the American Library Association, 
New York Conference, June 21 to 26. 


a way the librarian, like the dean, the 
registrar, the bursar, the purchasing agent 
and the president himself, is an administra- 
tive officer. Unlike these other officers, the 
librarian is, however, more intimately con- 
nected with the teaching phase of the col- 
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lege rather than with administration. In a 
liberal arts college especially it is most de- 
sirable that the librarian be of more value 
as a teacher than as an administrator. In 
fact, in a liberal arts college the dean and 
the registrar, and even the president, would 
do well to teach at least one class. During 
my years as a college president, I have in- 
sisted on sharing the teaching joys and ex- 
periences with my faculty colleagues. 

Obviously the college librarian could and 
would function better if he were the master 
in one of the academic fields. The two out- 
standing authorities in the training of li- 
brarians among my good friends hold the 
doctor of philosophy degree. One obtained 
his doctorate in the sciences and the other 
in English. The librarian at Birmingham- 
Southern College for the past few years 
obtained his doctor’s degree in English. 
With such a background as is obtained by 
the rigorous requirements of the doctorate, 
the librarian is readily on a par with his 
colleagues who man the various academic 
departments. 

The desirability of technical training for 
the college librarian is axiomatic. Along 
the way, whether in library school or in 
college and university, the college librarian 
should by all means obtain a reading know]l- 
edge of French and German. The many 
references to magazines and titles in these 
two languages on the part of learned fac- 
ulty members make a knowledge of these 
languages sine qua non for the college 
librarian. 

With this preliminary view of the back- 
ground of my teaching colleague, the col- 
lege librarian, I commend to him some 
practices that will make most effective his 
teaching mission in the college. Without 
seeming to presume that my personal ex- 
perience is worthy of statement as a theory 
that will work universally, I shall indicate 
some of the practices that our librarians 
and I have evolved during the past sixteen 
years of my presidency at Birmingham- 
Southern College. 
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The practices to be mentioned do con- 
tribute greatly to the educational progress 
of the college. An increase in the number 
of books being used by students is a fine 
index. Obviously, the quality in the results 
can not be measured. 

Like the good librarian in any good col- 
lege, the director of our library arranges 
‘‘tours of instruction,’’ whereby groups of 
new students are given this work each 
semester. These explanatory tours cover a 
period of several weeks. They are made in 
cooperation with the English department. 
The student is thus enabled early to find 
his way about in the library. 

Recommended reading lists published in 
the college paper and posted on the bulletin 
boards have been most stimulating to in- 
creased interest in usage of the college li- 
brary. Brief chapel talks from time to 
time by the librarian, if he is a convincing 
speaker, or by other members of the faculty 
and even by advanced students have proved 
quite valuable. 

The most stimulating feature of the work 
done by our chief librarian during the past 
two years is the direction of a course in 
recreational reading. Large sections have 
enrolled in these classes. The guidance and 
inspiration given by the librarian have in- 
creased quite noticeably the interest in 
reading among a great number of our 
students. 

For the benefit of the class in recrea- 
tional reading a list of books, divided ac- 
cording to the various fields, is given to 
each member of the class. The books men- 
tioned on the list are segregated in a 
separate room. Because of the guidance 
involved in reading on the part of students, 
our ‘‘ Browsing Room’’ has taken on a new 
lease on life. Contrary to the reports I 
have heard recently from other colleges, 
the ‘‘Browsing Room’’ has become a very 
decided influential feature of the work of 
the library. It has ceased to be the place 
for the display of new books or books of 
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historical interest or books with fancy bind- 
ings or books of any other unique type. 

Another good practice that has stimu- 
lated interest in greater usage of the li- 
brary is the setting aside of ‘‘Library 
Week’? as a part of the calendar of the 
college year. During this week, our libra- 
rian—who happens to be a very engaging 
speaker—presents the matter at the first 
veneral convocation of the week. Interest- 
ing exhibits are located in cases convenient 
to students entering the library for routine 
purposes. Special bulletins and posters 
are placed conspicuously. 

Would that I had had such stimuli to 
better organized and better directed read- 
ing when I enrolled in college! Living in a 
suburban community fifteen miles from the 
seat of the university, I had much leisure 
time between classes and waiting for the 
late afternoon train which served the com- 
muters. With no posters, no bulletins, no 
displays, no ‘‘tours of inspection,’’ no ad- 
dresses from the rostrum, I browsed at 
random among the biographies, histories 
and other types of literature which I found 
in the myriad of books—the first glance of 


which simply overwhelmed me when I 
stepped into one of the large reading rooms 
of the university. The opportunities 


seemed so limitless in comparison to the 
few books I was able to purchase and bor- 
row in the small hamlet where I lived, 
which could not possibly afford even a 
rental library. The change from grade 
schools to university was made without 
benefit of high-school training: the college 
preparation was obtained through a local 
minister as a private tutor. Naturally the 
clergyman’s personal library was enticing, 
but the grind of preparing daily lessons in 
Vergil’s Aeneid, Homer’s Iliad, assigned 
English classies and quadratic equations 
left no time for parallel or other reading. 

The college librarian can do much to pre- 
vent the maximum contribution to the 
teaching program of the college if he does 
not have the thorough appreciation of the 
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responsibility of his position as a teacher. 
Fatal to the idea I have in mind would be a 
librarian who looks upon his position solely 
as an administrative one. If he is lacking 
in tact, patience and ability to explain and 
anticipate the wants of college students, he 
has failed to obtain the vision of his task. 
As a successful faculty member, he should 
maintain order in the reading room by 
being kindly and tactfully firm. He too 
must have that elusive and indefinable qual- 
ity known as personality—without which 
no teacher is worthy of the name. 

Thinking in terms of the liberal arts col- 
lege rather than of the professional school 
or university, I feel also that the librarian 
should be somewhat of a personnel officer. 
I am not yet persuaded that all personnel 
work in college, including vocational gui- 
dance and advice of a similar sort, should be 
relegated to a personnel officer. Every pro- 
fessor, as well as the president, the dean and 
the librarian, should be vitally interested in 
each individual student. He should also 
have the sympathy and capacity to be per- 
sonally helpful to the students he aims to 
instruct. 

The college librarian may seem successful 
if he ean spend annually so many thousands 
of dollars. Thus he may meet requirements 
of standardizing agencies. I think he has 
a greater responsibility to help individual 
faculty members and other officers select 
needed books than to stimulate each depart- 
ment to buy its full quota of books each 
year. I am commencing to lose faith in the 
library standard of regional associations 
which stresses amount of money spent and 
the number of books bought than the exact 
type of books needed at certain times by 
various departments. Although I have been 
secretary-treasurer of one of these associa- 
tions for twelve years and a member of its 
commission on institutions of higher educa- 
tion, I am commencing to feel more and 
more that it is not important at all for a 
small college to buy five thousand dollars 
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worth of books a year. The college might 
readily buy two thousand dollars worth of 
well-selected books one year and two or 
three years later, under certain conditions, 
spend five to six times as much money for 
books needed for the development of courses 
in various individual departments. 
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In short, the college librarian will ap. 
proximate the ideal if he is thoroughly 
human in his dealings with colleagues and 
students, fully appreciative of changing 
conditions, alert to meet emergencies and 
thoroughly sympathetic with all the prob- 
lems involved in his position. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARIAN LOOKS AT THE 
COLLEGE PRESIDENT’ 


By Dr. J. PERIAM DANTON 
TEMPLE UNVERSITY 


THE points which I have thus far outlined 
are ancient history to most librarians and, 
I am sure, to some college presidents; they 
may be found in one form or another, by 
implication at least, in professional library 
and educational literature. However often 
they may be honored in the breach rather 
than the observance, I think we may con- 
sider them to be among the obvious minima, 
the indispensable essentials for moderately 
adequate college library service. 

I should like, if I may, to look beyond 
these things a little to fresher and greener 
pastures. Let us suppose that all these 
various points have been satisfactorily taken 
care of. What, then, might we want in the 
way of constructive activity and progressive 
attitudes so far as the relation of a college 
president to his library is concerned? Or, 
putting the question another way, how 
should we look at the president of an insti- 
tution which has the best-supported, most 
efficient and thoroughly adequate library in 
the country to-day? 

I am not at all certain that the most edu- 
cationally valuable thing he might do would 
not be to tear down his present building. 
At least I am moderately sure that if he 
were fortunate enough to be planning a new 


1 Part of an address before a joint meeting of the 
College and Reference Section and the College Li- 
brary Advisory Board of the American Library As- 
sociation, New York Conference, June 21 to 26. 


one about the best advice we could give him 
would be to throw overboard any plans 
which were based upon existing college ii- 
brary plants, with their artificial and some- 
times ridiculous traditions. President Wris- 
ton, of Brown, recently pointed out that, 
though the Grand Central Station, a few 
blocks from here, was one of the most beau- 
tiful rooms in the world, it was scarcely the 
place one would choose for quiet reading or 
study. And he went on to draw what seems 
to me to be the obvious analogy, that the 
large and frequently impressive—even mag- 
nificent—reading rooms of college libraries 
are just about as well suited for the primary 
purposes for which they were designed. 
The college president is not alone in liking 
to think that students’ use of the library 
will be an important factor in fostering a 
love for reading and study which the grad- 
uate will carry with him from the campus 
to the everlasting betterment of his later 
life. Yet he is provided with a place to read 
as nearly unlike as possible the small, quiet 
home living-room or study where he will do 
most of his future reading, if any. The arti- 
ficiality has been carried a step further in 
the provision of special reserve book reading 
rooms, where are shelved just those books 
and no others which, it is implied, are neces- 
sary for an education in this or that par- 
ticular course or subject. Perhaps we can 
never do away with the reserve book and the 
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reserve book room, but we should do our best 
to eliminate the evils associated with them. 
Speaking from the broadly educational 
view, the very potentialities of the book ‘‘on 
reserve’ are lost, for if it is not required 
for a specific course students will shy away 
from it like poison. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the college posits the hypothesis 
that such and such titles—or even chapters 
or pages—must be read by all students tak- 
ing European history at about the same 
time, but never under any circumstances by 
any other students. This is not a policy 
which leads to education, but to degrees, 
nor is it the way in which individuals in 
society will continue their own education 
after they have left college. As Dr. Wriston 
has pointed out, reserve books will actually 
circulate oftener as regular two-week books 
when they are available more nearly as 
books will be available to students after the 
four academic years. Perhaps librarians 
have acquiesced too weakly in the develop- 
ment of the reserve book system, but the 
fault, I feel, lies not with them but with 
the college philosophy underlying teaching 
methods, courses and eredits—and this is 
primarily the responsibility of the president. 

Perhaps we must have at least a fairly 
large room for reference and periodical 
materials, but for the rest let the college 
president provide in his new building for 
individual earrels or study rooms to accom- 
modate 60 or 70 per cent. of the student 
body at one time; let these facilities be so 
arranged that the student working pri- 
marily in a special field or doing honors 
work can have his desk adjacent to the stack 
section containing the greater portion of 
books in his particular field. Let similar 
provisions be made for the members of the 
faculty, not only so that they may be close 
to the books they need, but also in order that 
students may have some opportunity to con- 
sult professors at the time when the stimulus 
is greatest and questions most likely to arise. 
| would have provision for free and easy 
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access to the stacks for every one and for an 
extension of the usual two-week loan period. 
There is to my mind something singularly 
unpleasant and destructive of the intellec- 
tual processes in the knowledge that a book 
has to be returned on a particular date. 

The experiments under way at Stephens 
College lead me to believe in the setting up 
of fairly large changing dormitory collec- 
tions, this being essentially only an exten- 
sion of the idea of making books easily ac- 
cessible to students under the most natural 
circumstances possible. 

I should like to see the president make it 
possible for four or five persons to be added 
to the library staff, one in each of the broad 
subject divisions, such as the natural sci- 
ences, social sciences, and so on. These 
staff members would have education similar 
to that held by the heads of the academic 
departments. They would in addition have 
sound library training and experience. 
Their functions would be several: first, they 
would serve to do what we have been trying 
unsuccessfully to do for some time, namely, 
to bridge the gulf between the classroom 
and the library, and I think they could ac- 
complish this end by discussing with indi- 
vidual faculty members the aims of particu- 
lar courses, by canvassing thoroughly the 
library resources for those courses, by keep- 
ing up with and suggesting new material 
for course work and by what might eventu- 
ally come to be a sort of tutorial instruction 
—at least at the senior college level—in the 
use of library and bibliographical appa- 
ratus in the broad subject fields. If ob- 
jection be made that all these functions in 
varying degrees are ones which present 
members of the teaching staff exist to ful- 
fil, my reply would be that the statement 
may be true, but the functions are in fact 
generally not carried out in any adequate, 
regular fashion by faculty members. A 
second activity of these four or five people 
on the library staff would be to assist their 
colleagues on the faculty in matters of 
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faculty research and investigation, of which, 
at least in the type of college we are now 
talking about, there is a good deal. We 
could not expect any one of these four or 
five necessarily to be as well grounded, let 
us say, in eighteenth century English litera- 
ture as a given member of the English de- 
partment, but we could expect the person 
who had the general division in which Eng- 
lish literature would fall to be acquainted 
with recognized methods of literary research 
and with the more specialized bibliograph- 
ical apparatus, and we could expect him 
to carry out really valuable bibliographical 
work and to have a sympathetic and intelli- 
gent understanding of the aims and needs 
of those who are doing scholarly work. I 
should anticipate that our group of five 
would periodically visit particular courses 
and note the teaching methods employed, 
student difficulties, and so on, and I should 
expect that this and the other procedures I 
have mentioned would make it possible for 
the library to anticipate student and faculty 
needs, to ensure a very much greater de- 
gree of cooperation between the classroom 
and the library, and to improve materially 
the whole educational process. 

Need I say that in this new sort of college 
library the president will make provision 
for microphotography on a large scale? So 
far as I am aware there is not a single lib- 
eral arts college in the nation which has 
really taken advantage of the golden oppor- 
tunity that this development offers. By 
its aid even the smallest college can well- 
nigh bridge the gap between its library col- 
lection and those of larger and wealthier 
sister institutions. Here again the special 
corps of four or five will be active—locating 
rare and out of print material which may 
be borrowed for filming and helping the 
professor in a given course in the arrange- 
ment of sessions with projecting apparatus, 
whereby microphotographs, historical or 
illustrative in nature, may be presented to 
the student. Would it not mean something 
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educationally and would it not inevitably 
be a thrilling experience for student, faculty 
member and library staff to have unfolded, 
let us say, for a course in United States 
Constitutional history, film copies of the 
original Articles of Confederation, the 
official document announcing the ratifica- 
tion of the Articles by the Thirteen States 
in 1781, Washington’s proposal of 1785 for 
a convention to strengthen those articles, 
the manuscript report of that historical 
gathering of 1786, the direct result of which 
was the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
Washington’s copy of the first printing of 
the Constitution which developed from the 
Convention, the first proposed amendments 
to it and other of the significant documents 
connected with the Constitution which, 
after 150 years, is still a vital part of Ameri- 
ean government ? 

Finally, but not least important, this 
group could profitably concern itself with 
one aspect of the college library which, in 
my opinion, has never received the attention 
it should have. Practically the only figures 
a librarian can give concerning the use of 
books by students are those for total and 
monthly general and reserve book circula- 
tion. You will look in vain for informa- 
tion concerning the amount and type of 
reading done by sophomores compared with 
that done by seniors, for facts concerning 
the relationship between academic standing 
and amount and type of library reading, for 
data regarding differences in the reading of 
the sexes, for conerete evidence that availa- 
bility of reading materials, their difficulty 
and other material factors have or have not 
an effect upon the amount and type of read- 
ing done by students at the college level. 
Yet all these things are of importance, not 
merely to the library, not merely to those 
who appropriate money for library expen- 
ditures, but also to the whole question of 
the educational contribution of the college. 
That group of four or five, to whom I have 
already assigned a number of important 
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functions, having, as I have indicated, ac- 
quaintance with library and classroom meth- 
ods and with instructional aims, could do 
much toward bringing us out of the fog on 
these and similar questions of paramount 
significance. 

Does it not seem to you that the college 
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president who should make possible the 
creation of a library embodying the ideas 
which I have sketchily outlined would have 
an educational instrument as far beyond the 
best college library existing to-day as that 
best library is beyond its prototype of a 
half century ago? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS OF 
ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Tus year’s expedition of the British Public 
Schools Exploring Society to Newfoundland, 
with a personnel of 90, is nearly double the 
size of the one which went to that country in 
1935. It will leave England on July 30 and 
will return on September 13. It is the largest 
exploring expedition that has ever been organ- 
ized from this country. 

The 77 boys will be in charge of Surgeon Com- 
mander Murray Levick, seven assistant leaders 
and three medical officers. Some of the boys 
have been devoting special study to natural 
history subjects in order to make observations 
and collections for the British Museum, and 
arrangements have been made for several to 
study at the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington. 

A party will survey in detail a section of 
country. Little-known land on the west coast 
of Newfoundland will be mapped, and three 
theodolites and other scientific instruments will 
be lent by the War Office, Admiralty and Royal 
Geographical Society. Two wireless transmit- 
ting and eight receiving sets will maintain con- 
tact between the various parties. A naval teleg- 
raphist will accompany the expedition by per- 
mission of the Admiralty, who are arranging 
for the reception of experimental messages from 
the expedition to Whitehall. 

Plans are already being made for two expedi- 
tions in the summer of 1938. A senior expe- 
dition, consisting of boys from 17 to 19, will go 
to Labrador or Newfoundland and a junior ex- 
pedition of boys from 16 to 174 to Lapland. As 
applicants will be interviewed during the autumn 
term, parents wishing to apply for their sons 
should do so as soon as possible to the Hon. 
Leader, P.S.E.S., White Barn, Old Oxted, Sur- 


rey, stating the age and school of the applicant. 
The expenses for the Labrador expedition will be 
about £45 and for the Lapland expedition £35, 
with about £5 extra for clothes and equipment. 

Applications are invited from officers of the 
Navy, Army or Royal Air Force for posts as 
honorary assistant leaders. Honorary physi- 
cians and surgeons are also required. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS FOR THE 
SCHOOLS 

A COMMITTEE has been formed through the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America to select from the vaults at Hollywood, 
California, films for use in the schools. Dr. 
Mark A. May, director of the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale University, is chair- 
man of the committee. He will be assisted by 
seven other educators. Its members include: Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; F. H. Bair, superin- 
tendent of schools at Bronxville, N. Y.; Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins 
University ; Dr. Edmund E. Day, president-elect 
of Cornell University; Royal B. Farnum, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Rhode Island School 
of Design; Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the National Education Association, 
and Dr. Jay B. Nash, professor of education at 
New York University. 

Not less than two thousand films are said to 
have distinct educational value without impor- 
tant changes, and as many more can be used with 
only a few changes. 

In a statement given out by Dr. May it was 
said that the actual work of evaluating and ap- 
praising the films began on May 26. Groups of 
college professors and school administrators 
have been spending five days a week since that 
time in the studios of the Preview Theatre, Inc., 
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in New York City, analyzing pictures selected 
from the vaults. The members of these panels 
report daily upon the value of each film reviewed 
and suggest changes in the pictures and dialogue. 

Working at the rate of about thirty pictures a 
day, the panels have reviewed nearly 1,000 one- 
and two-reel films, although about 15,000 short 
subjects had been produced since the invention 
of sound movies, many were not being con- 
sidered because they obviously were unfitted for 
educational use. It is expected that the work 
will be completed in the autumn when reports 
will be submitted to the central committee. 
About 1,500 films, either in their entirety or with 
some alterations, will be approved for use in the 
schools. 

This is the first large seale attempt to effect a 
union between education and the motion picture 
industry. Several member companies of the 
Hayes organization are prepared to produce 
new educational films as soon as the committee 
is ready with its recommendations. 


THE RADIO SCRIPT EXCHANGE 


THE Script Exchange, organized last October 
as a joint effort of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee and the Educational Radio Project 
of the Office of Education, is the only free edu- 
cational radio seript in the United States. In 
the United States alone more than 40,000 copies 
of a hundred tested educational scripts have 
been distributed. Their production has been 
aided by sending to broadcasting units, on re- 
quest, radio manuals containing suggestions for 
production, and radio glossaries defining the 
many technical words and phrases used in the 
studio and control room. More than 10,000 
glossaries and manuals have been thus dis- 
tributed. 

Sample copies have been sent to every con- 
tinent. Among the countries that have requested 
exchange scripts are Alaska, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Canal Zone, Colombia, Cuba, 
France, England, Denmark, Newfoundland, 
Puerto Rieo, Virgin Islands and the Union of 
South Africa. The seripts have been produced 
in several foreign languages outside the United 
States. 

Exchange scripts are used for many different 
purposes besides broadcasting. One of their 
principal uses is for mock broadcasting over 
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the public address systems of schools, colleges 
and CCC camps. High-school teachers report 
that they use the scripts in connection with his- 
tory and science classes. College instructors use 
them as supplementary texts in journalism and 
radio classes. Little theater and civie organiza- 
tions produce the scripts as stage plays. 

When the exchange was organized under 
supervision of the Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, and of Director Wil- 
liam D. Boutwell, of the Office of Education 
Radio Project, it offered only one series—six 
seripts called “Interviews with the Past.” Since 
then many other scripts, covering a wide variety 
of subjects, have been added. Scripts now avail- 
able include series on history, geography, civics, 
economies, science, literature and art. 

Some of the new scripts were first produced 
over nation-wide networks by the Educational 
Radio Project. Others were presented over 
local stations by various organizations among 
which were the Pittsburgh High Schools, the 
University of Florida, the University of Ken- 
tucky and the American School of the Air. 

Many other scripts will be added to the ex- 
change in the near future. Among these is a 
series dramatizing the services and costs of de- 
partments of municipal government written by 
Janet van Loon. These will dramatize each city 
department separately, explaining each service 
rendered and what each costs the taxpayer. 

The exchange has about 1,600 other seripts on 
file which it has gathered from broadeasting 
units all over the country. Included among the 
contributors are the Association of Adult Edu- 
cation of Los Angeles, the University of Mich- 
igan, the Ohio School of the Air, the University 
of Illinois, the National Education Association, 
the Newark Teachers Association, San Diego 
Public School System and the University of 
Washington. The editors are selecting the best 
scripts from the supply so that they can be sim- 
plified and grouped into series before being 
offered to the public. As new seripts are re- 
ceived almost daily the supply virtually is 
unlimited. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch gives the follow- 
ing summary of the financial situation of the 
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publie schools of the city. The income of the 
Board of Edueation in the fiseal year which 
closed on June 30 exceeded expectations by 
$998,864, while expenditures were $56,129 less 
than appropriations in the original budget for 
the year. Accordingly, the board ended the year 
with a eash balance of $4,004,764, which was 
$1,054,993 more than it had counted on when 
the year began. The income was $10,798,902, 
compared with the budget estimate of $9,800,038. 
Disbursements aggregated $10,923,599, although 
the initial appropriations were $10,979,729. 

Expenditures exceeded income by $124,696, 
the difference being met out of the surplus ac- 
count. This was the seventh year out of the 
last 12 years in which disbursements were greater 
than revenue, resulting each time in a drain on 
the surplus. 

A comparison of the actual income for the last 
fiscal year with that which was anticipated in the 
budget follows: 


SOURCE BUDGET ACTUAL 

1936 taxes $7,046,155.80  $7,499,530.16 
Mechts. and mfrs. 

1aXGR: 40315. ee 705,738.60 816,538.77 
Delinquent taxes .. 1,200,000.00 1,309 ,661.60 
State funds 661,496.80 937,904.51 
Endowment interest 91,007.75 90,233.11 
Rents? 5. 67,000.00 87,782.82 
Miscellaneous 29,000.00 57,252.02 


Totals $9,800,038.95 $10,798,902.97 


The so-ealled endowment is the permanent 
fund, built up from revenue from certain speci- 
fied sourees, the principal of which is held intact, 
while the revenue is devoted to school expenses. 

The tentative budget for the new fiscal year 
which has been under consideration will appro- 
priate considerably more than the anticipated 
income for the new year, thereby reducing the 
surplus virtually to the bare minimum of $2,- 
400,000. The board requires that much working 
capital to pay its bills during the first half of 
each fiseal year, when ordinarily tax receipts 
are negligible. 

On May 9 the Post-Dispatch published an 
analysis of the relationship of the annual school 
expenditures and revenue in recent years, show- 
ing the financial problem which is likely to con- 
front the board a year hence, as a result of con- 
tinued eating into the surplus. 
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PROPOSED BUDGET OF THE LOS 
ANGELES SCHOOLS 

A sTAFF correspondent ef the Los Angeles 
Times reports that the school district budget ap- 
proved by the Board of Education for 1937-38 
ealls for an appropriation of $40,905,911. This 
action points to an increase of $6,296,258 over 
the eurrent budget. 

Major items contributing to the inerease are, 
aceording to Harry M. Howell, director of the 
budget, $2,530,000 as the first annual instal- 
ment in a four-year “pay ‘as you go” building 
program in addition to earthquake reconstruc- 
tion work; $1,043,000 for restoration of 3.5 per 
cent. or one half the remainder of the 10 per 
cent. salary cut of 1932-33; $981,000 for the 
new retirement system authorized recently; 
$270,000 for equipment for new and recon- 
structed schools; $200,000 for increase in cash 
reserves; $200,000 for additional junior-college 
and high-school teachers needed by growth of 
enrolment; $196,562 for increased maintenance 
program; $139,680 for increased appropriations 
for supplies and books; $100,000 for teachers 
returning from leave of absence whose positions 
were unfilled in 1936-37; $91,074 for added 
operating expense occasioned by proposed 
schools, and $64,970 for principals and vice- 
principals of proposed schools. 

Mr. Howell estimates that the total tax rate 
will be $1.69 for the school district, which is 24 
times as large as the city proper. The only 
other higher rate was the 1932-33 figure of 
$1.80, in foree when the counties were directly 
supplying approximately one third of public- 
schoo] funds. 

Opponents of the increase in the budget state 
that local property owners face the greatest tax 
burden in history. They say that the interim 
relief in direct taxes from the $1.80 high point 
would be offset by the $1.69 rate, inasmuch as 
taxpayers since 1933 have been burdened with 
the retail sales tax, personal income and other 
taxes instituted to the aid of the state. The tax 
rate for the current year is $1.37. 


THE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
THE annual meeting of the State Association 

of Colleges and Universities will be held in the 

main building of the College of the City of New 
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York on October 26. The theme of the meeting 
will be “The Meaning and Scope of the Liberal 
Arts College.” 

The morning session will begin at 10 o’clock. 
The Rev. Thomas Plassmann, president of St. 
Bonaventure College and president of the asso- 
ciation, will preside and will introduce the topic 
of discussion. 

President Alan Valentine, of the University 
of Rochester, will present a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Policies of Admission’; Frank H. 
Bowles, director of admissions at Columbia Uni- 
versity, will open the discussion on President 
Valentine’s paper. President Frederick C. 
Ferry, of Hamilton College, will present a paper 
on “Cultural Training.” President W. S. A. 
Pott, of Elmira College, will open the discussion 
on President Ferry’s paper. 

The delegates to the meeting will be the guests 
of the College of the City of New York at 
luncheon, with President Frederick B. Robinson 
acting as host. President Edward C. Elliott, of 
Purdue University, will speak briefly on the 
progress of the Regents Inquiry; newly elected 
college presidents will be introduced and Presi- 
dent Edmund E. Day, of Cornell University, 
will respond for the new presidents. The annual 
business meeting will be held at the luncheon 
session. 

At the afternoon session, President William 
A. Eddy, of Hobart College, will present a 
paper on “Training for Citizenship.” The dis- 
cussion on President Eddy’s paper will be opened 
by Professor Karl W. Bigelow, of Columbia 
University. Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase, 
of New York University, will present a paper 
on “Realism in Education.” The discussion of 
Chancellor Chase’s paper will be opened by 
President Laurens H. Seelye, of St. Lawrence 
University. 

The program for the meeting has been ar- 
ranged under the direction of President Plass- 
mann by a program committee consisting of 
Dean Robert M. Ogden, of Cornell University; 
President William E. Weld, of Wells College, 
and the Reverend Thomas F. Flynn, dean of the 
Graduate School of St. John’s University. 


THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT 
DENNETT OF WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE 


Dr. TYLER DENNETT, for the past three years 
president of Williams College, has announced 
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that he presented his resignation on July 9 to 
the Board of Trustees of the college. His state- 
ment follows: 


The question which occasioned my resignation: 
Whether a liberal arts college has ‘‘non-educa- 
tional policies’’ which are the particular concern 
of the Board of Trustees, and whether the board 
should take action on such policies without refer- 
ence to the effect on the general plan for developing 
the college. 

The immediate issue, the purchase of the Grey- 
lock Hotel property, arose without previous notice 
and was characteristic of the planless action in 
which other recent acquisitions of property had 
been undertaken. The major issue between the 
board and myself is as to the planned development 
of a liberal arts college and the altogetherness of 
each action undertaken by the president or the 
Board of Trustees. 

The sole issue between the president and the 
board has been whether he (by the laws of the 
college and a member of the college corporation) 
should be regarded as an employee of the board, 
commissioned to direct the educational affairs of 
the college, or whether he should be regarded as a 
leader, both of the faculty and of the trustees. 

The trustees appear to believe that there is such 
a thing as ‘‘non-educational policies’’ of a college, 
and that property can be acquired without concur- 
rence with the president and without reference to 
the effect of such acquisition on the budget and the 
general educational plans of the college. 

Three years ago, when I assumed the tasks of the 
presidency, I found the college not only consis- 
tently running a deficit, but without any effective 
control of expenditures. The trustees agreed to 
support me in my drive for a balanced budget. 
They have approved all appointments which I have 
recommended. I am happy to be able to state that 
they have approved affirmatively the educational 
program as they understood it. What, it seems to 
me, they have failed to see is the complete inter- 
dependence of all policy, both in its ultimate effect 
on budget and money raising, and in its broad edu- 
cational implications. 

The final acceptance of my resignation followed 
their consideration of my request for a suspensory 
veto. When the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, who was delegated to confer with me, 
expressed the earnest hope that I would reconsider, 
I proposed to him, and subsequently incorporated 
in a memorandum, the suggestion that, without any 
alteration in the laws of the college, the board 
should agree that in all questions of major policy 
the president should have a suspensory veto, to 
give time for further deliberation, to permit arrival 
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at an agreement on the question as to where the 
proposed action fitted into a general plan. 

At a meeting in New York City July 9, this pro- 
posal in writing was considered by the board. It 
was decided to accept my resignation. A com- 
mittee of the board called upon me to give this 
information, but the committee disclosed no de- 
tailed reasons for the action of the board. I there- 
fore inferred that my proposal of a suspensory veto 
power was considered unacceptable. 


Dr. Dennett was opposed to the hotel pur- 
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chase on the grounds that things academic, such 
as library and laboratory facilities and expan- 
sion of the faculty, were more important than 
external acquisitions, such as Williamstown real 
estate. The trustees have no plans for using the 
Greylock other than to keep commercial enter- 
prises from getting it. 

Dr. James Phinney Baxter, 3d, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Harvard University and 
master of Adams House, has been elected presi- 
dent. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue State Board of Education of Montana 
has elected Dr. A. L. Strand as president of the 
Montana State College at Bozeman. Dr. Strand 
is an alumnus of that institution and has the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he was a member 
of the staff for two years. For the past six 
years he has been head of the department of 
entomology at Montana State College and state 


nt is 
entomologist. 


Dr. STEPHEN W. PAINE has been elected 
president of Houghton College, New York, to 
complete the term of the late Dr. James S. 
In 1933 he joined the faculty of the 
college as instructor in Greek. In 1934 he was 
appointed dean, sueceeding the late Dr. LaVay 
Fancher. Dr. Paine is twenty-eight years old 
and is said to be the youngest college president 
in the United States. 


Luckey. 


Dr. Dwicot O. W. Houtmes, dean of the 
Graduate School of Howard University, has 
been appointed president of Morgan College, 
Baltimore. Dr. Holmes became dean of the Col- 
lege of Education in 1920 and was placed in 


charge of the newly-created graduate school in 
1924, 


Dr. Henry Roy Dean, professor of pathol- 
ogy at the University of Cambridge and master 
of Trinity Hall, has been elected to the office of 
vice-chancellor for the academic year 1937-38. 


Sir Roperrt Pickard has been elected vice- 
chancellor of the University of London for the 
remainder of the year 1936-37 and for 1937-38. 
He sueceeds Dr. H. L. Eason, who became prin- 
cipal of the university on July 1. 


Dr. Paut S. Buraess, who resigned recently 


from the presidency of the University of Ari- 
zona, has returned to his former position as 
dean of the College of Agriculture and director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Dr. J. H. Fox, of Colgate University, has 
been appointed associate professor of education 
in the George Washington University. 


Dr. Russe, M. Geer, of Brown University, 
has been appointed professor of Latin and head 
of the department of classical languages of the 
College of Arts and Sciences of Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

CHANGES in the faculty of the University of 
Kentucky include: Professor M. E. Ligon, head 
of the department of secondary education, who 
has been appointed acting dean of the College 
of Education for one year, during the absence of 
Dean W. S. Taylor, who has received a grant 
from the General Education Board for a year’s 
study abroad. Dr. Maurice F. Seay has been 
named professor of educational administration 
and director of the Bureau of School Service, to 
succeed Dr. Leo M. Chamberlain, who has re- 
signed to become university registrar. He suc- 
ceeds Professor Ezra Gillis, who has been placed 
on a change of employment basis, having 
reached the age of seventy years and who will 
be in charge of a research laboratory for gradu- 
ate students with the title of emeritus professor. 
Professor M. E. Potter, head of the department 
of physical education, will spend the next school 
year at Louisiana State University on a gradu- 
ate fellowship for research work in physical 
education, and Dr. Amry Vandenbosch, head of 
the department of political science, will go to 
Geneva and to the Netherlands on a grant-in-aid 
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from the Social Science Research Council to 
study Duteh colonial policy. 


Dr. GLENN FRANK, for twelve years president 
of the University of Wisconsin, has become pres- 
ident of Rural Progress, Inc., and editor of the 
magazine, a monthly agricultural publication. 


Miss CuHArRLorre E. Carr, executive director 
of the Emergency Relief Bureau, New York 
City, has been appointed director of Hull House, 
Chicago. 

Miss ANNA M. CLYDE, a member of the fae- 
ulty at Germantown High School, Philadelphia, 
is retiring after fifty years of service. She is a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and 
has taught in the elementary schools, at William 
Penn High School and in the commercial high 
schools. She has been at Germantown High 
School since its founding in 1915. Formerly a 
member of the science faculty, she has been in 
charge of the study hall for the past ten years. 


Dr. Hersert A. L. Fisner, warden of New 
College, Oxford, formerly minister for educa- 
tion of Great Britain, and George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, Regius professor of modern history 
of the University of Cambridge, have been 
elected honorary corresponding members of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 


Dr. WittiamM A. Brown, a member of the 
faculty of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, received the degree of doctor of 
divinity from the University of Oxford on July 
. 

THe University of New Mexico conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws at commence- 
ment on Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, professor of 
history and chairman of the department at the 
University of California. 

JEROME I). GREENE, secretary to the Harvard 
Corporation and director of the Harvard Ter- 
centenary Celebration, received on June 7 the 
degree of doctor of laws from Norwich Univer- 
sity, Northfield, Vt. 


AccorpING to the announcement of the Oberly 
Memorial Fund Committee, Victor A. Schaefer, 
assistant librarian of St. Thomas College, 
Seranton, Pa., has received the 1937 prize in 
memory of Eunice Rockwood Oberly for his 
“Survey of Current Bibliographies on Agricul- 
ture and Allied Subjects.” The next award will 
be made early in 1939. 
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Dr. NicHotas Murray BUTLER, president of 
Columbia University and chairman of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, has 
returned from Europe after attending confer- 
ences in Geneva, Paris and London. 


Dr. Georce R. Stewart, JR., associate pro- 
fessor of English at the University of California 
at Berkeley, has been granted a year’s sabbatical 
leave, which he will spend in Mexico. 


J. B. LararGue, a Negro teacher in the pub- 
lie schools of Rapides Parish, Louisiana, resigned 
on July 8 after teaching for fifty years. He 
was tendered a vote of thanks by the school 
board for his long service in the cause of eduea- 
tion of his race. Among those who paid tribute 
to his work were Judge H. H. White, president 
of the state board of education; S. M. Brame, 
principal of the Bolton High School, and L. L. 
Hooe, formerly superintendent of education. 


Miss Marcaret E. Lacey, formerly a mem- 
ber of the board of examiners in the New York 
City publie schools, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Publie School No. 1, Manhattan. 


Dr. Hester B. Curtis, who has been asso- 
ciated with the New York State Department of 
Health at Albany, has been appointed to take 
charge of the Division of Child Health in the 
New Mexico Bureau of Publie Health. 


Dr. Rosert O. SMALL, director of the divi- 
sion of vocational training in the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education, has been ap- 
pointed a member of a special commission, the 
purpose of which is to investigate university ex- 
tension, training and instruction for teachers of 
physically handicapped pupils. 


Kart H. Hanson, for eight years principal 
of the Rock Island, Ill., Senior High School, has 
been named superintendent of schools to suc- 
ceed Selmer H. Berg, who resigned recently to 
become superintendent of the Rockford, III. 
schools. Owen B. Wright, principal of the 
Washington Junior High School at Rock Island, 
will become principal of the senior high school. 


Dr. Hersert Eason, principal of the Uni- 
versity of London, has accepted the invitation 
of Lord Crewe and the committee to become 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
British Institute in Paris in place of the late 
Sir Edwin Deller. 
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Dr. ALLAN Nevins, of Columbia University, 
will serve next year at the California Institute 
of Technology as visiting professor of Amer- 
ican history. Dr. Carl Niemann, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, will join 
the department of chemistry, and Dr. Harding 
Craig, Jr., will serve as an instructor in history. 
Dr. Ray E. Untereiner, economist, has been 
appointed dean of freshmen. 

Der. Herpert WEIR SMYTH, since 1925 emer- 
itus professor of Greek literature at Harvard 
University, died on July 16 at the age of sev- 
enty-eight years. He taught at Williams Col- 
lege, the Johns Hopkins University and Bryn 
Mawr College before he joined the faculty of 
Harvard University in 1901. 

Dr. A. G. SOLALINDE, professor of Spanish 
at the University of Wisconsin, died on July 14 
at the age of forty-four years. He had taught 
at Columbia University and at the University of 
Michigan, and was described by his associates as 
one of the leading Spanish scholars in this 


country. 


Dr. RavpH D. Beerue, professor of mathe- 
matics at Dartmouth College, died on July 9 at 
the age of fifty-seven years. 


Tne Rev. Haroip I. CoNNELLY, a member of 
the faculty of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, died on July 10 at the age of forty-five 


years. 


Tue Rev. Parrick WILLIAM BROWNE, associ- 
ate professor of history at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., died on July 15. He 
was seventy-three years old. 


Tue Rev. Avpert O’Brien, professor of phi- 
losophy and ehief librarian at St. Bonaven- 
ture College, died on July 12 as the result of a 
fall at Albuquerque, New Mexico, where he was 
lecturing at the St. Francis College Summer 
School. He was forty-eight years old. 


Tue Rev. Toomas J. McCuuskey, 8.J., died 
on July 13 at the age of seventy-nine years. He 
had been professor of the elassies at Boston Col- 
lege for four years when in 1906, according to 
the custom by which members of the Society of 
Jesus are rotated in high office, he was appointed 
vice-president of Woodstock College, the semi- 
nary in whieh he had studied. A year later he 
became president of St. Francis Xavier College, 
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and after four years was advanced to the presi- 
dency of Fordham University, where he was 
president until 1915. After relinquishing the 
presidency of Fordham University, where he 
had opened the School of Pharmacy and ex- 
panded the various professional schools, he be- 
came a professor of philosophy at Boston Col- 
lege and was appointed head of the department 
of philosophy five years later. In 1925 he re- 
turned to Fordham University as professor of 
philosophy, retiring two years later. 


Dr. Epegar Lee Wuirsirt, since 1920 dean of 
the Arkansas State College, died, presumably by 
suicide, on July 17. 


An International Conference of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers, organized by the International 
Federation, was held in Paris from July 16 to 
20. The subjects considered were modern lan- 
guage teaching in the elementary and _inter- 
mediate grades and the practical organization 
of this teaching. 


THE International Conference of the Eduea- 
tional Press, organized by the French Teaching 
Press Union, was held in Paris from July 16 to 
20. The following subjects were on the agenda: 
the influence of the press in educational devel- 
opment; the influence of the newspaper on the 
mentality of citizens in all countries, and peri- 
odieals for children. 


THE Speech Conclave of Forensie Directors 
and Speakers was held in cooperation with the 
National Forensic League, from July 12 to July 
16, at the University of Denver. Special con- 
sideration was given to next year’s National 
High School debate and there was a discussion 
on present methods of improvement for forensic 
activities. 


THE one-hundredth anniversary of co-educa- 
tion and of college education for women will be 
observed at Oberlin College by the dedication of 
a new architectural memorial, which was made 
possible by a gift from R. T. Miller, Jr., of 
Chicago. It will take the form of an architec- 
tural gateway and outdoor theater and audi- 
torium to be erected on the campus where, ex- 
actly one hundred years ago, the first four 
women in the world to be accepted for a stand- 
ard college course matriculated for the degree 
of bachelor of arts. 
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Tue John F. Slater fund, created in 1882, of 
which Dr. James Hardy Dillard recently re- 
tired as director and president, and the Anna T. 
Jeanes fund, established thirty years ago, also 
formerly administered by Dr. Dillard, were 
merged as of July 1 under the title of the South- 
ern Education Foundation. Dr. Arthur D. 
Wright has been appointed director. 


Ir was announced at the fortieth annual com- 
mencement of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
that Dr. Charles Truman Wyckoff, who has 
served the college for forty years, had made a 
gift of $25,000 for the establishment of the 
Wyckoff Foundation. The title of dean emer- 
itus was bestowed on Dr. Wyckoff, who had 
been head of the department of history since the 
college opened and has been dean since 1925. 


A sEguest of $30,000 to Harvard College, 
the income to provide a scholarship and main- 
tenance for a New England student of colonial 
ancestry, is included in the will of the late 
Charlotte 8. Sprague, of Boston. 


Tue Parker-Davis bill, appropriating $300,- 
000 for the distressed high schools of Southern 
Illinois, passed the House on June 21 and was 
sent to the Senate. It was a substitute for a 
$798,000 appropriation vetoed by Governor 
Horner. 


THE House of Representatives recently com- 
pleted legislative action on a bill to repeal the 
“red rider” which has forbidden public school 
teachers in the District of Columbia to teach 
or advocate Communism. By 182 to 60 vote, 
it approved a conference report on the repeal 
bill. The “red rider” was so-called because it 
orginally passed in the form of an amendment 
to another bill. Both the House and Senate, in 
killing the measure, did so with a declaration 
that “such action shall not be construed as per- 
mitting the advocating of communism.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Institute of 
International Education, New York, of the 
award of twenty summer scholarships for 1937 
for graduate study in the history of art at the 
Institute of Art and Archeology of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The scholarships, carrying a 
stipend of $420 each for the six weeks’ summer 
session, are offered by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in cooperation with the College 
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Art Association, resulting from a special grant 
for this purpose accorded by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. The recipients of the 
awards are graduate students in the history of 
art, teachers of art or museum workers. The 
courses at the Institute of Art and Archeology 
will be given on antique art, art of the Middle 
Ages and modern art. The institute also an- 
nounces the award of fourteen $300 scholarships 
for American undergraduates spending their 
junior year in France. The winners of these 
awards, chosen from thirty-five applicants, will 
study in Paris at the Sorbonne under the aus- 
pices of the well-organized Delaware Plan. 
Eight of these scholarships are given by the 
French Government; one by the Société des 
Amis de |’Université, of the Sorbonne; one by 
Mr. Robert H. Richards, of Wilmington, Del.; 
three by H. Fletcher Brown, of Wilmington, 
Del.; and one by J. Pilling Wright, of Newark, 
Del. The group will sail for France in August, 
and will spend a month in Tours for preliminary 
language study before undertaking work at the 
University of Paris. 


AN inerease in the number of junior technical 
schools is advocated in a pamphlet entitled “A 
Review of Junior Technical Schools in En- 
gland,” issued by the Board of Education. The 
Educational Supplement of the London Times 
states that according to the latest figures availa- 
ble there are 194 of these schools in existence, 
the total number of pupils being between 23,000 
and 24,000. Nearly half these schools are en- 
gaged in giving boys a more or less specialized 
training for engineering or building trades. 
Fifty of them prepare both girls and boys for 
commercial occupations; ten of the schools are 
devoted to home management and two to nauti- 
eal training. The remainder cover a wide vari- 
ety of trades and occupations. The pamphlet 
shows that the success of children educated in 
these schools has been striking. In the evening 
classes at one technical college during a recent 
session there were no fewer than sixty-four 
former junior technical schools pupils who had 
already obtained promotion to junior staff posts. 
It is concluded that “the distribution of these 
schools is very unequal, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that a considerable increase in their 
number could usefully be provided.” 
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Aw Associated Press dispatch from Tokyo 
states that eonferences between the Minister of 
Education and the president of Doshishi Uni- 
versity at Kyoto, on the recent student demon- 


stration against institutional policies, brought 
dismissal of eight students, suspension of six, 
reprimands for twelve and forced resignations 


by several faculty members. About three hun- 
dred students were imprisoned in the school 
chapel on July 7 by agitators for a stay-at- 
home strike. The disaffected students demanded 
reform in line with what they considered true 
ideals of Japanese nationalism and religion. 


A wIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
states that history teachers from all parts of 
Germany have been ordered to meet at Baireuth 
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to undergo a special summer course in the 
presentation of their subjects according to Na- 
tional Socialist ideas. The courses will be given 
by functionaries of the National Socialist Teach- 
ers League. Dr. Iskraut has urged the teachers 
to impress upon their children in classes “the 
age-long struggle between the Jew and the 
German.” He outlined new methods for pre- 
senting graphically “the destructive and insidi- 
ous influence of the foreign Jewish race and 
the instinetive defensive measures taken by the 
German people.” Regulations for attendance 
at public schools by Jewish students, issued in 
Berlin by the Ministry of Education, provide 
that no Jewish child in the elementary schools 
may take part in school assemblies or other 
ceremonies. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


FEDERAL RELIEF AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN THE 


STATES 
In ScHoon AND Society for May 22, Mr. 
Thomas C. Barham, Jr., presents an interesting 


comparison of the educational facilities afforded 
by certain states and their relative dependence 
upon the Federal Government for relief during 
He takes the five states in 
which the ratios of federal relief expenditures 
to total relief expenditures were the highest, and 
the five in which these ratios were the lowest. 
He compares these with the per-capita expendi- 
tures of the same states for public elementary 
and secondary education in the years 1910, 1920 
and 1930. The hypothesis suggested by the 
comparisons is that liberal provisions for public 
education by the states are an asset to the na- 
tion, while meager expenditures are a national 
liability. 


the depression. 


[ have been interested in comparing the rat- 
ings of the several states on the various measures 
which I published in 19251 with the rating sug- 
gested by Mr. Barham on the ratios of federal 
relief to total relief during the depression. 
While Mr. Barham used only the five states at 
each extreme of the scale, I have taken the forty- 
eight states, using the data reported as of 1935 
in the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 


4 “‘Determinism in Edueation.’’ Baltimore: 
be arwick and York, 1925, 2d edition with revisions, 


928 


volume for 1936, page 335. Table I sets forth 
the distribution. 

The distribution of the states as shown in 
Table I resembles closely the several distribu- 
tions that I published in 1925. One may safely 
wager that, on any fair measure used in com- 
paring state populations as to intelligence, per- 
capita earnings, relative freedom from crime, 
provisions for schools, and the like, certain states 
will stand uniformly high and certain states 
low, while others will consistently oceupy the 
middle ranks. In comparing these distributions 
one will occasionally find cases in which a state 
falls far above or below its “expectancy.” In 
many cases the probable cause of the discrepan- 
cies can be readily inferred from other data. A 
few of these “exceptions that prove the rule” 
appear in Table I and will be referred to later. 

The closeness with which one distribution fits 
another is a possible symptom of causal rela- 
tionships. Two basic hypotheses have been 
advanced as to the fundamental cause of this 
almost uncanny way in which each state falls 
into its appropriate niche. All the other mea- 
sures, for example, correlate highly with the 
“intelligence” ratings of the states as determined 
by the median scores of their drafted soldiers 
on the Army intelligence tests, their relative 
fecundity in producing leaders, the per-capita 
consumption of “solid” literature, and the like; 
heuce variations in per-capita earnings, per- 
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TABLE I 
OBLIGATIONS INCURRED FOR RELIEF, 1935 
‘ Proportion of 
Pa State federal funds to 
a, total relief 
Per cent. 
1 Rhode Island 35.00 
r= New Hampshire 38.00 
< Connecticut 51.00 
4 Delaware 53.00 
5 New York 55.82 
6 Maine 56.07 
7 Iowa 62.00 
8 Massachusetts 63.00 
9 Vermont 64.93 
10 Indiana 65.50 
11 California 71.00 
12 Wisconsin 72.00 
13 New Jersey 73.00 
14 Oregon 74.00 
15 Michigan 75.00 
16 Kansas 76.30 
aa Missouri 76.50 
18 Pennsylvania 76.80 
19 Minnesota 77.00 
20 Utah 78.00 
21 Washington 79.00 
22 Illinois 81.75 
23 Nebraska 81.79 
24 Idaho 81.90 
25 Nevada 83.00 
26 Kentucky 84.90 
27 Arizona 84.94 
28 Maryland 84.97 
29 West Virginia 85.30 
30 North Dakota 86.40 
31 Ohio 87.00 
32 Texas 88.00 
33 Colorado 89.20 
3¢ Oklahoma 89.74 
35 South Dakota 90.13 
36 Tennessee 90.80 
37 Wyoming 91.47 
38 Georgia 92.30 
39 Alabama 92.45 
40 Montana 92.50 
41 Mississippi 93.00 
42 Florida 94.00 
43 Virginia 94.25 
44 New Mexico 94.70 
45 Louisiana 95.00 
46 Arkansas 96.40 
47 South Carolina 97.40 
48 North Carolina 99.00 





capita savings, relative freedom from crime and 
relative school-efficiency can all be traced, it is 
maintained, to the general levels of native intel- 
ligence in the several population groups. But 
efficient schools might also claim a large share 
of the credit on the same grounds. 

In “Determinism in Edueation” the writer 
pointed out that, judged by the closeness of the 
“fit” between pairs of rankings, school efficiency 
(as measured by a modified form of Ayres’s 
“Tndex-number for State School Systems”) fur- 
nishes a more plausible causal hypothesis than 
does native intelligence. 

In the comparisons that I have made, the dis- 
tribution shown in Table I bears out this con- 


clusion. The closest “fit” of this distribution is 


with the school rankings of the several states for 
1910. 


In so far as school ratings are concerned, 
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this would be expected on the basis of our hy- 
pothesis, for the school data for 1910 best reflect 
the relative efficiency of the schools at the time 
when the members of the generation dominant 
in 1935 were of elementary-school or high-schoo] 
age. The “fit” with White intelligence as mea- 
sured by the Army Alpha Test in 1918 is not 
nearly so close. The “fit” with per-capita in- 
come (Knauth’s ratings, 1919) and that with 
per-capita savings (1923) are fairly close but 
not so close by a substantial margin as is the 
“fit” with school ratings for 1910. 

As was demonstrated in the book referred to, 
the correspondence between earlier provisions 
for schooling and present-day levels of intelli- 
gence, efficiency, and the like, is closer when the 
influence of migrant populations is canceled. 
That this? has not been done in the comparisons 
here reported may explain some of the dis- 
crepancies in the rankings set forth in Table I. 
According to their school ratings in 1910, the 
following states stand far below their expec- 
taney: Colorado, Montana (most notably), Ohio 
and Washington. Except for Ohio, the shift- 
ing population may be a partial explanation, 
but such factors as the severe agricultural de- 
pression probably operated in Colorado, Mon- 
tana and Washington. Ohio I can not under- 
stand. It has fallen below expectancy on other 
counts. 

A few states far surpass their expectancy: 
New Hampshire, Delaware (most notably), 
Kentucky, Missouri and Wisconsin. In the 
ease of New Hampshire, the school rating prob- 
ably does not sufficiently reflect the total of edu- 
cative influences. In Delaware, the data repre- 
sent only the county which includes the city of 
Wilmington. This city seemed to have been the 
most prosperous of all industrial centers during 
the depression-years. For Kentucky and Mis- 
souri there are perhaps explanations in terms 
of less-than-normal] depression effects. Wiscon- 
sin on other counts as well as this surpasses its 
expectancy, which suggests that substantial edu- 
cational factors are not included in the school 
ratings. 

2A more recent tabulation, limited to 26 states 
with relatively stable populations (55 per cent. or 
more native to the state in 1910), confirms this 
conclusion as applied to the distribution shown in 
Table I. The ‘‘fit’’ is practically perfect except 


for four of the ‘‘stable’’ states in this list here 
reported as ‘‘discrepant.’’ 
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The validity of the hypothesis here involved 
has been questioned on several grounds. Among 
these perhaps the most important has been the 
assumption that valid inferences can not be 
drawn from correlations of medians or aver- 
ages, and these are essential if one is to compare 
large groups such as state populations. This 
criticism was made of the earlier investigations 
of the present writer in which correlation-tech- 
niques were used; and in certain circles the re- 
sults were summarily read out of court on this 
count. The correlation of averages, however, 
was later pronounced valid by competent statis- 
ticians? and used in studies emanating from 
sources of impeccable respectability.* The pro- 
visional hypotheses of our earlier studies regard- 
ing the influence of schooling (and other envi- 
ronmental forees) on the growth of intelligence 
have now the support of the ten-year investiga- 
tion of Newman, Freeman and Holzinger re- 
ported recently in their volume: “Twins: a 
Study of Heredity and Environment” (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937). Selection, oper- 
ating upon native intelligence, is undoubtedly 
a factor of importance in determining the varia- 
tions that we have been considering. One may 
be fairly certain, however, that superior “stock” 
will not inevitably provide superior environ- 
mental advantages, and that, in the absence of 
the latter, superior stock will suffer in compari- 
sons such as those with which this paper is con- 
cerned. 

Wituiam C. BaGLley 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


WHERE TEACHERS SHIRK 

For weeks a group of thirty-two college 
junior, senior and graduate students had been 
analyzing the mechanism of American govern- 
ment. They sought to understand just where 
they as citizens, and as teachers, could contrib- 
ute most to the betterment of the political order. 

In the specifie approach they were making, 
these students segregated three main points of 
influence of the citizen on his government: par- 
ticipation in parties and primaries, exercise of 


‘For example, H. M. Walker, Journal of Edu- 
carional Psychology, xix: 9, pp. 636 ff, December, 
928, 

_ ‘For example, J. R. Miner, Human Biology, iv: 
}, 421 ff, September, 1932. 
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the right to vote at general elections and the 
application of pressure on the process of legis- 
lation and administration through organized 
groups. In no one of these three fields is the 
ordinary citizen as effective as he should be. His 
inability at present to organize great consumer 
or middle-class lobbies and his recognized fail- 
ure to vote in full numbers at general elections 
are obviously problems of first magnitude. Yet 
the fact is that both of these defects dwindle to 
relative insignificance before the pressing ques- 
tion before the American electorate—how to 
wrest from political manipulators mastery over 
nominating procedure. 

The primaries, then, became our point of at- 
tack. Even though a voter could not actively 
engage in party work, he should religiously as- 
sume his function in the direct primary. To 
that the group agreed. 

I noted then an undertone in the classroom 
ominous as only the mutterings of revolt can 
be. Then the cry broke loose. It had a plain- 
tive ring, a note of resignation, but with its 
utterance I thought I noticed an atmospheric 
change. The ery was short but meaningful: 
“But we are teachers!” And the explanation 
ran: “And we don’t dare vote in the primaries!” 

The spokesmen were the experienced teachers 
in the group, and their stories had all the same 
deep plot. They reminded me that boards of 
education are either dominantly Republican or 
Democratic and that the teacher who advertised 
that he or she was Republican where the board 
was Democratic, or vice versa, had slim hopes 
of survival. There were stories of unexplained 
dismissals, and others to the effect that teachers 


‘are coerced into enrolling with the dominant 


party. It is not easy for me to forget the dis- 
illusionment that shattered the morale of this 
young group. Must we, in teachers’ colleges in 
the future, introduce our courses thus: 


Future teachers: teach good citizenship but don’t 
risk practicing it. You have a high and noble pur- 
pose, but you must work only through the actions of 
others. ‘‘The love of democracy is the love of 
equality,’’ said Montesquieu, but you are not equal. 


No one urges that teachers become politicians. 
Active party work may with reason be discour- 
aged. But as citizens they should enjoy the 
right to have a voice in the nomination of men 
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for publie office. It is a grievous thing that at 
the present time many teachers are excluded 
from this common right by indirection, by the 
wide use of the closed primary. 

There are two general types of direct pri- 
maries: the closed and the open. These terms 
are misleading to the general public, since the 
vote of a citizen in the closed primary is public, 
and his vote or affiliation in the open primary is 
secret. The names arise from this fact—that 
participation in the nominations of party can- 
didates is, in the closed primary, closed to all 
but those who prove their affiliation with that 
party. In New York this proof is accomplished 
by enrolling. 

On the other hand, in the open primary no 
questions are asked. The voter selects, in the 
secrecy of the polling booth, the ballot of what- 
ever party he chooses. He checks the names of 
those nominees he would like that party to enter 
and candidates in the final election. The unused 
ballots he deposits in one box, his used ballot in 
another. Without fear of pressure, retaliation 
or intimidation he has exercised his prerogative. 
Such privacy of political convictions is impor- 
tant to teachers, who are in a peculiarly vulner- 
able position in this regard. 

Voting statistics seem to indicate that fear to 
participate in a closed primary is a very real 
thing. Albany County in New York is predomi- 
nantly Democratic. Of the 71,000 Democrats 
who voted for Roosevelt in 1936, all but 3,000— 
a little over 4 per cent.—had enrolled as Demo- 
crats in 1935-36. But of the 53,000 Republicans 
who supported Landon in the same election, 
32,000—or 60 per cent.—failed to enroll as 
party members. The numbers are too large to 
be accounted for in whole by the usual decrease 
of interest in a minority cause. 

Take the more striking case of the ordinarily 
Republican Erie County. Of the 183,000 Dem- 
ocratic voters in the 1936 election only 141,000 
had enrolled as Democrats the year before. As 
for the Republicans, 162,000 had dutifully en- 
rolled as such; yet only 152,000 pulled the levers 
on the Republican column when the actual elec- 
tion rolled around. It is not contended that all 
the 40,000 Democrats unaccounted for in the 
lists of that party feared to name themselves as 
such. Many were undoubtedly of that class of 
independent voters playing such an increasingly 
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deciding influence in the results of elections, 
Nor is it intimated that all the 10,000 citizens 
who enrolled Republican and voted Democratic 
were cowed into such enrolment while being, in 
private, unsympathetic to the Republican cause, 
However, the invariable repetition of this phe 
nomenon—a greater proportion of the adher- 
ents of the district’s dominant party (as eyi- 
denced in the final vote) placing their names on 
the enrolment list—seems to bear out the com- 
plaints of teachers who dare not enroll with the 
minority. And of course there are those in other 
professions and in business similarly handi- 
capped. Let the case of the teacher as a citizen 
rest. 

What of the teacher as a teacher? His or her 
job comprises something more than drawing dia- 
grams of the city-manager form of government. 
It amounts to more than leading a discussion on 
the growth of local community services. In a 
democracy the study of government must be 
dynamic. An impersonal, distant worship of 
the democratic heritage—merely studying it ob- 
jectively—is the surest way of becoming disin- 
herited. The first emphasis must be on the 
doing. Learning good citizenship is not the 
memorizing of a wall map; it is a consecration 
to a method of living. The instructor who has 
never partaken of the spirit of democracy, un- 
less he is a better actor than most of us, will 
infect no one else with it. Picture the poor 
teacher who, after weeks of building up student 
appreciation of his power and duty to partici- 
pate where he can in the governmental process, 
is suddenly confronted with the point-blank 
question, either from the class or his conscience 
(the result is the same): “Did you vote in the 
primary ?” 

Teachers are workers. They form an eco- 
nomic group. Because their employer is the 
government, they maintain lobbies (some would 
use a word of less evil connotation) in order to 
gain utmost consideration for the cause of their 
profession. The question of whether such lob- 
bies are to be encouraged is not pertinent here. 
They exist, are sponsored by teachers’ organiza- 
tions, and they are legal. It is logical to sup- 
pose that teachers want to promote their 
effectiveness. 

There is an intimate connection between the 
effectiveness of a lobby and power at the polls, 
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and no one ean dispute the fact that teachers 
can muster a formidable block of votes in a 
secret general election. But are our legislators 
worried unduly about general election votes? 
Look at the New York State Senate’s record for 
the last 20 years and you will discover just why 
it is the primary and not the general election 
that, in a large number of communities, decides 
the suecessful eandidate. Twenty-two of its 
fifty-one distriets have consistently, throughout 
that period, sent nominees of the same party to 
the Senate. That means that those districts are 
“safe,” regardless of Republican landslides in 
the twenties or Demoeratie landslides in the 
thirties. A safe two thirds—thirty-seven, to be 
exact—of the votes in that body are cast by men 
representing districts that have not wavered in 
their political affiliations for at least fifteen 
years. This same situation tends to hold in 
communities in every part of the United States. 

That is why a goodly number of legislators 
(the majority of the New York State Senate) 
are actually elected in the primary. Once the 
nomination is seeured, the seat is won. Thus, to 
be excluded from participation in the primary 
is to be effectively disenfranchised. For a group 
to be powerless in the primaries is to be power- 
less in lobbies as well. 

An informal survey in a school system of 700 
teachers recently showed barely a hundred en- 
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rolled as party members, although the city was 
strongly Republican. The reasons assigned are 
both the fear of a local reversal, and the teach- 
er’s unwillingness to jeopardize her chances for 
a promotion to the schools of another city where 
a different set of politicians may rule. In a 
well-divided constituency the teacher certainly 
ean not enroll without great risk to his or her 
position. 

To overcome this highly unsatisfactory situa- 
tion teachers must support the only change by 
which they can be made secure in the exercise of 
their prerogatives as citizens. They must sup- 
port an open primary and an extension of that 
primary. To teachers the arguments against 
such an open primary, governmentally, are in- 
significant beside the desirability of employing 
it to emancipate themselves. 

Teachers have expended much energy in fight- 
ing the enforcement of an oath to uphold the 
Constitution. Assuredly, there is a challenge to 
free institutions in the teachers’ oath; there is in 
it an element of discrimination. Yet on both 
these counts the virtual exclusion of teachers 
from participation in primaries looms as much 
the bigger and more vital issue. First things 
first. 

Rosert RIENOW 

NEw YorK STATE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, ALBANY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FACULTY REGULATIONS AT THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
THE George Washington University has put 
into writing and has published in pamphlet form 
its code and ordinances pertaining to the aca- 
demie personnel. The ordinances root back into 
the university charter and the regulations enun- 
ciated by the trustees from time to time, while 
the code reflects the principles promulgated by 
national professional organizations. Together 
they cover the grades of academic service, ten- 
ure, termination of service, advisory committees 
dealing with personnel, academie freedom, sab- 
batical and other leave, retirement, annuities, 

promotions and professional responsibilities. 
Under tenure it is provided that all full-time 


appointees, regardless of rank, must serve a pro- 
bationary period of stated length. For the 
higher grades this is usually two years. Instruc- 
tors are on annual contracts. If after four years 
an instructor is not deemed worthy of promo- 
tion to assistant professor, he will, prior to the 
beginning of the last semester, be notified that 
his appointment will not be renewed. The board 
may, however, under special circumstances, re- 
new an instructor’s contract indefinitely. 

The assistant professor begins with an initial 
two-year contract. If after seven years it is 
deemed that he has not earned promotion he may 
be notified, one full semester in advance, that 
this contract will not be renewed. Associate 
professors, professors and others of similar rank 
are appointed on indefinite tenure. 

The services of a person on indefinite tenure 
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may be terminated only after a hearing before 
an advisory committee of the faculty and a com- 
mittee of the board of trustees, and then only 
after one full academic year has elapsed. A 
member of the faculty who wishes to terminate 
his connection with the university is expected to 
give notice prior to the beginning of his last 
semester of service. 

Any member of the faculty, regardless of 
rank, who feels that his privileges with respect 
to tenure or academic freedom are not being 
respected by the administration may request in 
writing to have his case reviewed by a faculty 
committee appointed for his specific case. The 
committee selected shall have the approval of 
both parties, and the opinion of the committee 
shall be available to both parties. 

No restraint is placed upon freedom of inves- 
tigation, although the university reserves the 
right to request a member of the staff to plan 
his research in line with cooperative projects 
undertaken by a vote of the appropriate faculty 
committee. It is expected that research will not 
be allowed to interfere with teaching, but a staff 
member may request to have his teaching duties 
modified in the interest of his research. 

No limitations, except those set by the matu- 
rity of his students, are placed upon classroom 
exposition. No staff member may, however, 
claim as his right the privilege of discussing in 
his classroom controversial topics outside his 
own field. 

In extra-mural utterances a staff member is 
granted the freedom of other responsible eiti- 
zens, being enjoined, however, to make clear that 
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he is expressing only his personal opinions and 
to remember the responsibilities for tact and 
judgment that go with a person in his station. 

Sabbatical leave, one semester at full pay or 
one year at half pay, may be applied for after 
six years of continuous service but is not granted 
automatically as a right. Full-time members of 
the staff on indefinite tenure may be retired at 
sixty-five and must be retired at the close of the 
session in which they have reached the age of 
seventy. Until special arrangements for annui- 
ties ean be established, a retired member shall 
be granted such salary as shall be set by the 
board of trustees. 

A member of the faculty who for any valid 
reason feels that it would be best for him and 
for the university to decrease his responsibilities 
is, with the consent of the president, privileged 
to do so without prejudice, provided that a cor- 
responding adjustment in compensation be ac- 
cepted. Initiative in this matter may also be 
taken by the president in cooperation with a 
faculty advisory committee. 

Promotions in rank are not automatic but are 
based on such factors as (1) increased ability 
as a teacher, (2) productive scholarship, (3) 
participation and leadership in_ professional 
societies, (4) service in the university commu- 
nity, (5) assistance to student organizations, and 
(6) general service to the university and the 
community. These items, in general, indicate 
the topies developed under the head of profes- 
sional responsibilities. 

W. C. RUEDIGER, 
Provost 


QUOTATIONS 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES 

THE seventy-fifth anniversary this month of 
the signing of the historie Morrill Act by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in the midst of the Civil War, pro- 
vides an appropriate time to notice the impor- 
tance of land-grant education as a factor in the 
development of American life. We take pretty 
much for granted now the inexpensive higher 
education and the agricultural and engineering 
services which can be had at Columbia, Urbana, 
Madison and the other seats of state universi- 
ties. Enactment of the law opening the way 


for them culminated a long, uphill fight which a 
now forgotten educational pioneer had launched 
in the Middle West a dozen years before. 

This pioneer was Jonathan Baldwin Turner, 
a native of Massachusetts and graduate of Yale, 
who became a professor of Latin and Greek at 
Illinois College at Jacksonville, in 1833. An 
avid gardener and orchardist, given to experi- 
mentation, he saw the need for training in the 
industrial and mechanical arts and began to de- 
velop a public opinion for it among [Illinois 
teachers. The plan for offering such instruction 
in each of the states in the Union, which he pre- 
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sented at a county institute of teachers held at 
Griggsville, Ill, in 1850, was the first proposal 
of the present state university system. 

The idea had to travel a rocky legislative 
course. The Illinois Legislature petitioned Con- 
cress in 1853 to appropriate lands in each state 
for the establishment of state industrial colleges, 
but it was not until four years later that a bill 
to that end was offered by Representative Justin 
Morrill, of Vermont. When the bill, which pro- 
vided for congressional donation of public lands 
to establish educational facilities in “agriculture 
and the mechanie arts,” did pass, it was only to 
meet with the veto of President Buchanan. 

As a presidential candidate in 1860, Lincoln 
is said to have told Professor Turner that he 
would sign the state university bill, if elected. 
In any ease, the gaunt Springfield lawyer went 
from the seene of the agitation for state univer- 
sities to the National Capital and when the re- 
passed bill eame before him in July, 1862, he 
paused in his pressing duties as commander-in- 
chief of the Union Armies to make it a law with 
his signature. Under the act, each state was 
granted 30,000 acres of public land for each 
Senator and Representative. A few state uni- 
versities, among them Missouri’s, were already 
in existence, but it was a struggling existence 
and the act of Congress brought them a security 
they had not known. 

The wisdom of agricultural and mechanical 
training proved itself in a few years. By 1883, 
the benefits to farmers were sufficient to lead 
Congress to pass the Hatch Act which estab- 
lished agricultural experiment stations for the 
express purpose of scientific study of the agri- 
cultural needs and opportunities of each side. 
Since that time, these benefits have doubled and 
redoubled time and again. Experiments in soil 
improvement, crop rotation, plant and animal 
breeding, dairy farming and the many other 
fields of agricultural research which have been 
carried on at Columbia and Urbana have yielded 
benefits to Missouri and Illinois many times the 
value of the funds invested in the experimen- 
tation. 

To-day there are sixty-nine of these land- 
grant institutions, seattered from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Florida to the State of Wash- 
ington. Eaeh year they graduate some 200,000 
young expert farmers, engineers and home econ- 
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omists, who go on making the United States a 
healthier, richer, more comfortable place in 
which to live. It would be a thoughtless nation, 
indeed, which would pass by the anniversary of 
the system’s founding without reflecting on its 
far-reaching influence on the course of our 
society.—The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


COLLEGES OF THE NEAR EAST 


DurinG the past seven years, when conditions 
at home have demanded all the support that 
private philanthropy could afford, the American 
colleges in the Near East have refrained from 
asking for help except from a limited circle of 
intimate friends. It is only natural that during 
the period of emergency in this country the at- 
tention of American givers should have been 
directed toward the needs at home. 

Now that the crisis is past and general condi- 
tions have improved, the trustees of the Ameri- 
ean colleges in the Near East believe that they 
are justified in calling attention once more to the 
needs of the institutions they represent. During 
the depression, when the colleges were avoiding 
appeals, budgets were drastically cut, salaries 
were reduced, furloughs were canceled. The col- 
leges carried on as best they could on the income 
from students and local sources, income from 
endowment funds and on the reserve funds, 
which are now exhausted. 

Some individuals who formerly gave generous 
support to this American educational movement 
on foreign soil now hesitate to resume giving, on 
the ground that the money goes to a “foreign 
land.” As a matter of fact, the American col- 
leges in the Near East—Athens College in 
Greece, American College of Sofia, Bulgaria; 
Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey; Istanbul 
Women’s College, Turkey; American University 
of Beirut, Syria, and International College, 
Beirut—were founded by Americans, are oper- 
ated by Americans and are thoroughly American 
in policy and practice. 

These institutions are, in reality, outposts of 
American democracy. They are accepted and 
appreciated by the peoples of the lands in which 
they stand. They are effective agencies for in- 
terpreting America’s spirit of good-will and 
America’s constructive action for peace in a 
region which has more than once disturbed the 
world.—The New York Times. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NEW YORK CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
REGISTRATION at the fifty-ninth annual confer- 

ence of the American Library Association, held 

in New York City from June 21 to 26, broke all 
previous records when more than 5,200 delegates 
had been checked in at the registration desk at 
the end of the six-day convention. The highest 
previous registration was in 1931 at New Haven, 
when there were 3,241 registrants. This year’s 
registrants came from all but one of the forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia, from 

Canada and from twelve other countries. 
Among the distinguished foreign visitors to 

the conference were Mile. Blanche Weber, in 

charge of the section for children’s literature of 
the International Bureau of Education, Geneva, 

Switzerland; Dr. Homero Seris, head of the 

department of bibliography of the Center for 

Historical Studies, Madrid; Henry A. Sharp, 

deputy librarian of the Croydon, England, pub- 

lie libraries; Helja Jacobson, chief of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Malmo, Sweden, town 
library; Isaac T. Cabrera, director of the School 
of Engineering and Architecture, University of 

Havana; Johanne Westlesen, of Oslo, Norway, 

in this country to study hospital library service; 

Dr. Albert Predeek, librarian of the Technische 

Hochschule in Berlin, and Rudolph Dolge, of 

Caracas, Venezuela. 

Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, of New York 
City, welcomed the delegates at the second gen- 
eral session presided over by Malcolm Glenn 
Wyer, president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and librarian of the Denver Public 
Library, who delivered the presidential address 
at the first general session on the preceding 
night. Carl Van Doren, literary critic and 
author; Charles Ferguson, associate editor of the 
Reader’s Digest; Olin Downes, music critic of 
the New York Times; Alvin Johnson, director 
of the New School for Social Research, New 
York; and Frederick G. Melcher, editor of the 
Publishers’ Weekly, were other general session 
speakers. 

Alvin Johnson predicted heavy responsibilities 
for librarians in the civilization of the future. 
“You of the library profession,” he said, “are 


under one of the heaviest responsibilities. Yoy 
are custodians of the book and the book contains 
within its covers the civilization of the future. 


We shall remain a democracy, but no doubt we 
shall go much farther in the direction of socializa- 
tion. Already we have publicly assumed the re. 
sponsibility of seeing that no one shall starve. We 
shall have to assume the responsibility of seeing 
that every one shall have a job, and this implies the 
responsibility of seeing that every one is trained 
and fitted to hold a job. 

If we followed out the implications of the respon- 
sibilities we have assumed and will be compelled to 
assume, we should realize that an immense work of 
leadership and humane administration lies ahead of 
us. We should realize that as never before our 
socialized society will need individuals, civilized in- 
dividuals who have learned to look through other 
people’s eyes, who know how to live, not only in 
the present but in the past and the future. And 
such individuals will not be produced by the tabloids 
nor even by the substantial press. They will not 
be produced by the debating clubs and conferences, 
but by association with the book. 


Robert Bingham Downs, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, addressing a general 
session, deplored the lack of any comprehensive 
directory of library resources. The book re- 
sources of the United States, he declared, quan- 
titatively at least, surpass those of any other 
nation. The largest single library in existence is 
the Library of Congress in Washington. Mr. 
Downs, who is a member of an American Library 
Association committee engaged in a survey to 
reveal and make known the great library re- 
sources existing in the United States, described 
their distribution as follows: 


Looking at the country as a whole, the heaviest 
concentrations of research books are in New York, 
California, Massachusetts and the District of Co- 
lumbia, in that order, with Ohio, Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania trailing not far behind. No other state 
is even very close to this fortunate group. At the 
opposite end of the scale are those areas weakest 
in book holdings. These are not, as one might 
expect, in the South, but in the sparsely populated 
Northwest and Southwest. The six states with few- 
est books are North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
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Nevada, Idaho and New Mexico, in descending 
order. 

Of the Southern states, Texas ranks with 
Iowa, Minnesota and Maryland, according to 
Mr. Downs, and the others range all the way 
down to Arkansas, Florida and Mississippi, 
“which are saved from occupying the cellar by 
the Rocky Mountain States.” 

Fourteen meetings were devoted to adult edu- 
cation, including one on “Education on the Air; 
How the Radio and Library may Cooperate.” 
This session, held under the leadership of Lever- 
ing Tyson, director of the National Council on 
Radio Edueation, brought to attention the need 
for “listening rooms,” where library patrons may 
meet to hear and diseuss educational broadeasts. 

“Libraries should be more than a place to 
read,” the audience was told by George V. 
Denny, Jr., director of the League for Political 
Edueation and interlocutor of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, “They should furnish listen- 
ing rooms in which educational radio programs 
could be heard, followed by group discussions 
with the opportunity to borrow books on perti- 
nent topics.” America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, he explained, exists less for information 
than for intellectual stimulation and the excita- 
tion of curiosity. Books, therefore libraries, are 
the logical follow-up. Each library, Mr. Denny 
suggested, should make lists of recommended 
books under discussion for distribution to listen- 
ers to educational broadeasts. Other partici- 
pants in the Radio Round Table were William 
D. Boutwell, director of the radio project of the 
U. S. Office of Education, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Plummer Braun, radio director of the American 
Historical Association. 

How the new tax laws make it possible to save 
money by giving to educational institutions was 
told at a library gifts round table by Ralph E. 
Lum, attorney of Newark, N. J., and formerly 
president of the New Jersey Bar Association. 
He cited statisties to prove that the very height 
of the present tax rate makes gifts for chari- 
table, literary and educational purposes increas- 
ingly attractive. Mr. Lum declared: 

Income taxes are now at an all-time high with 
federal rates greatly increased and supplemented by 
similar laws adopted in the past few years by many 
of the states. Similarly estate taxes have been 
marked up and imposed upon a graduated scale run- 
ning up to 70 per cent., leaving only 30 per cent. 
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out of which to pay administration expenses and 
debts. These rates have prompted people to lessen 
the size of their estates by making substantial 
gifts during their lifetime. It is not surprising 
that these facts have affected the taxpayer’s chari- 
table intentions. These very height of present tax 
rates makes gifts for charitable, literary and edu- 
cational purposes increasingly attractive. It is 
quite proper for a taxpayer to decrease or entirely 
avoid the payment of taxes which might otherwise 
be payable by means which the law permits. 


Addressing the same meeting, Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, formerly president of Birmingham- 
Southern College and newly appointed secretary 
of the Association of American Colleges, saw 
New Deal laws as eventually dissipating and 
preventing large fortunes. This condition, he 
declared, would have to be offset by the institu- 
tions wishing gifts by enlarging the number of 
small donors to make up for the loss of large 
gifts and trust funds. “Smaller donations,” he 
said, “can and must be expected more frequently. 
There must be a notable widening of sympathetic 
interest. The price of success in obtaining an- 
nual or occasional gifts is well-organized and 
continuous publicity. No college or library, 
large or small, can sit down and wait quietly for 
some friend in an unexpected quarter to make a 
gift or remember it in his will.” 

State aid for libraries received encouragement 
by the announcement brought to the conference 
via airplane by Ralph Ulveling and Ruth Rutzen, 
of the Detroit Public Library, that a bill pro- 
viding for permanent aid of $500,000 annually to 
Michigan libraries had passed both houses and 
needed only the signature of Governor Frank 
Murphy, who had given strong indications that 
he would sign it. The bill provides 15 per cent. 
for an equalization fund for aid in establishing 
libraries, 2 per cent. for administration under 
the state library and the remainder for aid to 
existing libraries. 

The automobile house trailer, fitted up as a 
mobile branch library, is the most economical 
and practical means of providing traveling 
library service, Ralph R. Shaw, librarian of the 
Gary, Ind., Public Library, told a group at the 
small libraries round table. The Gary traveling 
library branch, which is housed in a standard 
twelve-foot house trailer, cost less than $500, 
while the cost of a city branch building is in the 
neighborhood of $85,000. The trailer carries a 
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collection of from 1,500 to 1,800 books, according 
to Mr. Shaw, and provides a higher type of ser- 
vice than is possible in the ordinary small branch 
library because its collection can be renewed 
weekly or even daily, thus keeping only “live” 
books on ¢all for readers in the outlying districts 
which it serves. 

Charles E. Friley, president of Iowa State 
College, asserted at a meeting of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section that the land-grant college 
library as a significant factor in the extension 
of library service to rural communities can raise 
the level of mass intelligence and play an im- 
portant part in the stabilization of rural life. 
Charles E. Brown, librarian of the Iowa State 
College Library, at the same meeting reviewed 
efforts over a long period of years to extend 
library facilities to rural residents and declared 
that the only progress made has been to keep up 
with the population increase. He made a plea 
for coordination of effort on the part of various 
agencies and organizations engaged in the work 
and for recognition of the part which state uni- 
versity and college libraries can play in further- 
ing reading privileges for rural people. 

Salaries for librarianship “commensurate with 
the investment required to qualify for the pro- 
fession” were urged before the professional 
training section by Agnes Camilla Hansen, in- 
structor in the Pratt Institute School of Library 
Science of Brooklyn. The theory of noblesse 
oblige is definitely out, Miss Hansen declared, as 
far as the younger generation of librarians is 
concerned. Librarianship by them is regarded, 
she said, not as a scholarly avocation pursued 
solely for its own sake but as a calling devoted 
to the services of society, as are the social 
sciences. 

“To tell the younger members of the profes- 
sion,’ Miss Hansen said, “that ‘you started your 
career on a salary of $40 or $50 a month and 
that you were glad and proud to get it’ is all 
wrong. It will either confirm a fear in the 
young person’s mind that he has erred in joining 
the ranks of librarianship or will fill him with 
impatient criticism for a point of view which 
creates only a patronizing attitude toward libra- 
rians on the part of other people.” A new psy- 
chology must develop on the part of the public 
toward the profession of librarianship, she said, 
one which will “endow its services with a value 
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commensurate with the investment required to 
qualify for it, so that those in its executive posi- 
tions especially need not be apologetic about it.” 

Ruth Sawyer was declared the sixteenth win. 
ner of the John Newbery medal for “the most 
distinguished juvenile book written by a citizen 
or resident of the United States and published 
during the preceding year.” The medal was pre. 
sented by Muriel Gilbert, of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Public Library, chairman of the section for 
library work for children. Miss Sawyer in pri- 
vate life is the wife of Dr. Albert C. Durand, of 
Ithaca, New York. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was a speaker at the dinner in honor of Mrs. 
Durand following the presentation. 

An overseas broadcast from London brought 
to the Friends of the Library luncheon a mes- 
sage on behalf of British library friends by 
Arundell Esdaile, secretary of the British 
Museum, in which he referred to the Atlantic 
Ocean as “the herring pond which grows spiritu- 
ally narrower with every year.” “The British 
Library Association,” he said, “is the American 
Library Association’s sister, younger by a fair 
year, which at the age of sixty seems a smal! 
juniority. Still it is the place of the younger 
sister to submit to the elder.” Dr. John H. 
Finley, editor-in-chief of the New York Times 
and trustee of the New York Public Library, pre- 
sided as toastmaster; Judge Edwin L. Garvin, 
president of the Brooklyn Publie Library Board, 
and Christopher Morley spoke. Messages were 
brought as governors’ delegates by Frank L. 
Polk, president of the New York Public Library 
Board, Professor Arthur F. Peach, chairman of 
the Better Library Movement of Vermont, and 
Mrs. C. W. Hevner, of Nebraska, chairman of 
the Library Service of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

Officers of the American Library Association, 
elected for 1937-38 at the last general session, 
were: 


President: Harrison Warwick Craver, Engineer- 
ing Societies Library, New York, N. Y. 

First Vice-President and President-elect: Milton 
James Ferguson, Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President: Herbert 8. Hirshberg, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Retiring President : Maleolm Glenn Wyer, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado. 
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Treasurer: Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Newly elected members of the Executive Board 
for a term expiring in 1941: Harriet E. Howe, 


School of Librarianship, University of Denver, Den- 
yer, Colo.; Carl Vitz, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


EstHer H. Dixon 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 
DETROIT MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

(1) Youth Education and Guidance: The Na- 
tional Edueation Association reaffirms its recom- 
mendation for establishment by act of Congress 
of an adequately supported permanent Division 
of Youth Edueation and Guidance in the United 
States Office of Education. All organizations 
concerned with youth problems are urged to co- 
operate to the full extent of their resources with 
the National Edueation Association and the U. 8S. 
Office of Edueation in a concerted effort to co- 
ordinate into a single division all the agencies of 
government intended to aid youth educationally. 

(2) Adult Education: The education of adults 
for effective citizenship is a function of public 


education. The association, therefore, urges 


financial support for this phase of education by 
local, state and federal governments propor- 
tionate to the demonstrated needs for such edu- 


cation. 

(3) Federal Aid: The National Education 
Association direets its officers to continue efforts 
to secure liberal federal aid for education pro- 
portionate to educational need and to equalize 
the burden of support for education. The asso- 
ciation endorses the principles of federal aid as 
expressed in the provisions of the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill. 

(4) Rural Education: The maintenance of 
adequate schools for rural children being a mat- 
ter of state and national concern, the National 
Education Association urges its officers and 
members to seek and to develop means for pro- 
moting the welfare of schools in rural areas, and 
to expand the services of the association in the 
field of rural edueation as rapidly as possible. 

(5) Adjustment of Teacher Supply and De- 
mand: The National Education Association rec- 
ommends that a committee be appointed to study 
the problem of adjusting the supply of ade- 
quately trained teachers to the demand for 
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teachers, to the end that recommendations may 
be made regarding the establishment of a bal- 
ance between the number of qualified candidates 
for teaching and the prospective demand for 
teachers. 

(6) Opposition to War: In furtherance of its 
adopted policy of opposition to war as a method 
of settling international disputes, the National 
Education Association advocates the following 
as possible means for maintaining peace in the 
world: 

(a) Education for peace, including the truth 
about the causes of war and the means of allevi- 
ating such causes. 

(b) The teaching of war aims and the extent 
to which these have been attained through war- 
fare. 

(c) Nationalization of the war munitions in- 
dustry to take the profits out of war and the 
preparations for war. 

(d) An amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide that, except in case of actual invasion, war 
may be declared only by vote of the people. 

(e) An amendment to the Constitution to 
legalize a universal draft act in case of war that 
would automatically draft the material and in- 
dustrial resources of the country for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 

(7) Teacher Tenure: The National Education 
Association reaffirms its stand in full support of 
tenure for teachers as a means of insuring to the 
children of the land the best possible instruction. 
The association approves the continuance of the 
present tenure committee and its program and 
policies. 

(8) Advisory Committee on Education: The 
National Education Association highly com- 
mends the appointment of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education by the President of the 
United States. The association urges all state 
and local associations to give careful appraisal 
to the significant research being undertaken by 
the Advisory Committee. 

(9) Independence of Educational Administra- 
tive Organization: The National Education Asso- 
ciation reaffirms its position with reference to 
the necessity for independence of education in 
the administrative organization of the federal, 
state and local governments. The association 
herewith registers its opposition to the adminis- 
trative merging of education with functions gen- 
erally classified as welfare services. 
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(10) Oaths: The National Education Associa- 
tion reaffirms its opposition to efforts to require 
members of the teaching profession to take dis- 
criminatory oaths. 

(11) Radio Education: As a means of pro- 
viding an added educational opportunity for 
boys and girls, especially in rural schools, the 
National Education Association urges the further 
development of educational programs by radio 
which can be used to enrich the regular school 
work. These programs should be controlled by 
the regular educational agencies which are pri- 
marily concerned with the welfare of the child. 

(12) Appraisal Committee: The National 
Edueation Association recommends that the 
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President be authorized to appoint an appraisal 
committee whose duty it shall be to make a criti. 
eal appraisal of the work of the seventh-sixth 
annual convention and of all subsequent annua] 
conventions. The committee shall be represen. 
tative of the membership of the association and 
shall consist of nine persons, three to serve for 
one year, three for two years and three for three 
years, and thereafter three persons shall be ap. 
pointed each year for terms of three years. The 
first nine members appointed to the committee 
shall draw lots to determine the lengths of their 
terms. The report of the appraisal committee 
shall be made available to the members of the 
association. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


TRANSIENCY AND FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION 

THE battle for and against federal aid to the 
states for educational purposes continues to rage. 
Proponents point to the glaring inequalities 
among the different states, to obviously low 
standards in certain poorer sections, to the recent 
developments in transportation and communica- 
tion which have brought the forty-eight states 
closer together than were the original thirteen, 
and to the fact that the Federal Government is 
the only agency that has the power and the 
ability to tax the wealth of the entire nation for 
the benefit of the children of the entire nation. 
Opponents have based their case principally on 
the dangers of federal control, bureaucracy and 
standardization, which they say, must inevitably 
follow federal equalization, and the contention 
that education is primarily a matter of local con- 
cern which must be left in the hands of local 
communities for the optimum development of the 
educational program most appropriate to the 
particular locality and for the maximum amount 
of interest on the part of parents and taxpayers. 

It is not the intention here to add one more 
voice to either of the two sides of this contro- 


versy. It is the purpose of this paper to point 


out an omission in the ease, and to portray, 
through one specific example, the inter-related- 
ness of the educational programs of forty-seven 
states to the social situation in the forty-eighth. 

The high degree of mobility of the American 
people is fairly well realized by sociologists, but 


educators have, it would appear, seldom consid- 
ered the effects of this mobility on the question 
of equalization of educational opportunity. Too 
few have been the men that have realized, as 
Punke has so well stated, that “in a society char- 
acterized by a high degree of mobility of popula- 
tion, no community which is properly concerned 
with its own well-being and safety can be indif- 
ferent to the education of youth in every other 
community.” 

Carpenter and Capps, in their study of mobil- 
ity of school children in certain communities in 
Missouri have been among the educators who 
have seen the implications of this problem: 


‘*The problem of the migration of children be- 
comes a national problem as well as a state problem; 
it is a problem in which the entire nation must 
become interested. Not only must the national gov- 
ernment become interested in the education of the 
children of the nation, but it is also morally obli- 
gated to assume a portion of the financial burden, 
to support the type of schools in which the future 
citizens of our nation are being educated.’ ’? 


Outside of a few such students of the problem, 
however, little attention has been paid to the 
place which the high degree of mobility among 
our people must be given in any intelligent dis- 
cussion of federal relations to education. 

States that have developed superior educa- 
tional programs have been justly proud of their 


1 Harold H. Punke, The School Review, 33, March, 
1933, p. 526. 

2W. W. Carpenter and A. G. Capps, School 
Executives Magazine, 54, November, 1934, p. 71. 
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achievements, but, unfortunately, have also been 
prone to adopt the attitude that having taken 
care of their own, what happens elsewhere is 
none of their concern. Certain Western states, 
such as California and Washington, have devel- 
oped excellent school programs, but have evi- 
dently been unconcerned about what has been 
taking place elsewhere. And yet to-day, Cali- 
fornia is being inundated by out-of-state people 
(“transients” is the official name!) to the point 
of desperation, and Washington is facing an in- 
creasingly serious problem in the immigration 
of poverty-stricken families forced westward by 
drought and dust storm. Clearly, these two 
states are becoming populated with the products 
of educational systems other than their own, and 
consequently must of necessity be concerned with 
the systems themselves. 

That any one state can not long remain indif- 
ferent to the educational programs of the others 
is illustrated in the present study by the material 
in Table I. In this table is portrayed the rank 
of the various states according to eleven selected 
criteria as compiled by Schrammell and Sonnen- 
berg,’ together with the rank of the states as 
represented by the eases of ten thousand 
transient boys registering at the Los Angeles 
bureau of the Federal Transient Service between 
December 12, 1933, and November 21, 1934.* 
This ranking, and the correlations derived there- 
from, must be considered in the light of the 
limitations of both studies. Schrammell and 
Sonnenberg have pointed out that “the ranks 
which a state received by the method reported 
in this study should obviously not be considered 
its absolute standing in educational efficiency.’ 
Likewise, the material on transient boys had not 
been verified, and also, in many instances, had 
so few cases from certain states as to make the 
rank of those states of little significance. Even 
with these limitations, however, it would appear 
that the material is significant. 

A rough idea of the correlation is gained by 
comparing the ranking in the first column with 
that in the second, and the ranking in the third 
column with that in theAourth. If the four 
columns are considered as A, B, C and D, respec- 

SH. E, Sehrammell and E. R. Sonnenberg, The 
American School Board Journal, 93, November, 
1936, pp. 17-19. 

*George E. Outland, The School Review, 33, 


November, 1935, pp. 683-689. 
° Schrammell and Sonnenberg, op. cit., p. 19. 
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TABLE I 


RANK OF THE STATES ACCORDING TO CERTAIN CRITERIA 
oF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT, AND ACCORDING 
TO THE ACHIEVEMENT OF TEN THOUSAND 
TRANSIENT Boys 
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New Hampshire 18 6 14 22 
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Oklahoma .... 26 31 34 29.5 
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tively, the exact correlation is that portrayed in 


Table II. 
TABLE II 
CORRELATION OF THE RANKING OF THE STATES ACCORD- 
TO THE SCHRAMMELL-SONNENBERG CRITERIA WITH 
THAT OF TRANSIENT Boys AS COMPILED 
BY OUTLAND 








Ranks Correlation 
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-611 + .093 





The direct result of these correlations is to 
justify the statement that the ten thousand 
transient boys registering at Los Angeles repre- 
sented a fair picture of the achievements of the 


*California boys were registered only during the 
first few weeks of the period covered, as a later federal 
ruling excluded them. 
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educational systems from which they came, at 
least grouped according to rank by states. It 
can not be stated, on the basis of material in this 
study, that such boys represented any particular 
section of the educational ladder in a given state, 
although there appear to be indications that their 
schooling was at least average, taken as a group. 
However, it is evident that this year’s influx of 
young migrants into Los Angeles portrays the 
inequality existing among the different states in 
a way seldom realized. 

The importance of this is better understood 
when it is pointed out that not only did these ten 
thousand boys become temporary Californians, 
and consequently problems for that state, but 
that they had traversed also a great many other 
states in their wanderings, and must, therefore, 
have been at least potential problems to them as 
well. The fact that many of the young transients 
were sent home, and others drifted there, does not 
at all detract from the point that all of them 
were, for longer or shorter periods, inhabitants 
of the state of California, and during this period 
embodied both the standards and the defects of 
the many respective educational systems which 
they represented. When it is pointed out that 
the range of the average grade attained varied 
from 10.48 to 8.15, and the percentage having 
completed at least one year of high school varied 
from 87 to 38, the extent of the problem may be 
surmised.’ In attempting to continue their 
schooling in California, in trying to get into 
industry there, indeed, in their relation to all 
the social institutions of that state, these boys 
brought whatever had become theirs by means 
of their education. It seems trite to elaborate on 
this point and to mention that the illustration 
vividly shows one reason why any particular 
state can not afford to remain indifferent to the 
educational programs in any of the others. Cer- 
tainly California, with its comparatively high 
ranking in educational achievement, could afford 
to contribute of its wealth for helping educate 
the children of less fortunate states, as well as to 
care for the products of such states in its less 
desirable institutions after they have become 
stranded there. 

Indications appear to be that the great wave 
of youth transiency which swept over America 
during the years 1931-1936 is abating somewhat, 


7 Outland, op. cit. 
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but signs also point to a continuation of the high 
degree of mobility among the American people 
as a whole. What effects the new “fad” of the 
automobile trailer will have is problematical; it 
may die out as rapidly as it arose, or it may be 
that we shall see, as some predict, several million 
people traveling around the country in this man- 
ner, in which latter case the implications for 
federal assistance to education are obvious. In 
any event, it would appear that careful consid. 
eration must be given to the factor of mobility 
when discussing the general problem of federal 
relations to education. Wealthy states and those 
especially favored by nature will always be the 
Mecea for families and individuals from less for- 
tunate sections of the country, and they ean ill 
afford to disregard the educational programs of 
these sections. The citizen to-day of Arkansas 
or Oklahoma or Idaho may well be the citizen 
of California or Colorado or Connecticut to- 
morrow, and it is a short-sighted policy that does 
not recognize this and consider its possible effects 
for education. 
GeEoRGE E. OUTLAND 
CHARLES K. Martin, JR. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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